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BANQUET  IN  HONOR  OF  TIIE^MINISTER  OF  FOREION  RELATIONS  OF  SALVADOR 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Salvador,  Dr.  J.  Giistavo'Ouerrero,  ami  .Seflora  de  Ouerroro,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  banquet  given  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  .American.Union  November.l6,  by  the  .Minister  of  Salvador  in  Washington,  Dr.  Francisco  Lima,  and 
Seflora  de  Lima. 
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HOMAGE  TO  THE 
TER  OF  FOREIGN  A 
OF  SALVADOR 


During  a  recent  brief  stay  in  AVashington,  His  Excellency 
Dr.  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador,  and  the  charming  Seiiora  de 
Guerrero  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  sumptuous 
dinner  given  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Lima,  Minister  of 
Salvador  in  the  United  States,  and  Senora  de  Lima,  in  the  magnificent 
Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  a  hall  rich  in  asso¬ 
ciations  for  all  dwellers  on  this  continent. 

On  this  delightful  occasion  the  distinguished  company  assembled 
alx)ut  the  flower-decked  table  included  many  eminent  personages, 
among  whom  were  Their  Excellencies  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrredon, 
Ambassador  of  Argentina;  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  Ambassador  of  Peru; 
Dr.  Tsuneo  Matsudaira,  Ambassador  of  Japan;  Dr.  S.  Gurg4l  do 
Amaral,  Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Alejandro  Padilla,  Ambassador 
of  Spain;  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Ambassador  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Carlos  Davila, 
Ambassador  of  Chile;  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay;  Dr. 
Enrique  Olay  a.  Minister  of  Colombia;  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister 
of  Panama;  Dr.  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Luis 
Bogran,  Minister  of  Honduras;  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  Minister  of 
Venezuela;  Dr.  Angel  Morales,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic; 
Dr.  Alejandro  C4sar,  Minister  of  Nicaragua;  the  Honorable  Vincent 
Massey,  Minister  of  Canada;  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
former  Secretary  of  State;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
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Pan  American  Union,  and  various  other  notables  from  Washington 
official  and  social  circles.  Additional  beauty  and  brilliance  were 
added  to  the  festivity  by  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  Doctor  Lima,  the  genial  host, 
offered  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  response  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  proposed  the  health  of  the  President  of 
Salvador,  Mr.  Kellogg’s  observations  being  in  part  as  follows: 
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Dr.  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero  and  SeAora  de  Guerrero  were  entertained  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  at  luncheon  at  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  .Annex  November  17.  In  the  group  appear, 
seated,  from  left  to  ngbt:  SeAora  de  Lima,  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Salvador;  Dr.  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero; 
SeAora  de  Guerrero;  Mme.  Philippe  Roy.  Standing:  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union;  Sr.  Don  F.  .Alft^o  Mejia,  Secretary  of  the  Lection  of  Salvador;  Dr.  Francisco  .A. 
Lima,  Minister  of  Salvador  in  Washington;  Hon.  Julius  Lay,  United  States  Consul  General  to  Chile; 
SeAor  Don  Roberto  D.  Melendez,  .Attache  of  the  Legation  of  Salvador;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  welcome  to  Washington  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Salvador.  It  is  these  visits  between  high  officials  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  countries  which  enlarge  our  acquaintance  and  bring  closer  together  the 
sovereign  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  more  frequent  these  impor¬ 
tant  visits,  the  more  intimate  the  acquaintance,  the  more  we  will  understand  each 
other’s  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  and  the  easier  it  will  be  to  solve 
whatever  differences  maj’  arise  between  us.  It  is,  therefore,  with  special  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  we  have  with  us  tonight  Dr.  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  of  our  neighboring  state  El  Salvador. 
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The  Minister  of  Salvador  replied  to  the  cordial  phrases  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  following  words; 

.\llo\v  me  to  express  to  all  of  you,  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  very 
great  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  accepting  the  invitation  for  this  dinner  to 
which  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs. 
Kellogg  gives  special  significance. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  offered  by  Doctor 
Guerrero’s  brief  sojourn  in  Washington  to  have  him  meet  the  very  prominent 
persons  gathered  here  to-night.  This  is  because  I  well  know  that  his  devotion  to 
international  welfare  and  the  splendid  and  fruitful  work  that  he  has  done  for  the 
promotion  of  international  understanding  and  cooperation  have  aroused  general 
applause  not  only  in  El  Salvador  but  beyond  our  borders  as  well. 

Then,  too,  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  for  him  to  meet 
those  who  in  this  country,  by  their  official  duties,  as  well  as  by  their  brilliant 
careers  and  sound  judgment,  have  contributed  to  a  better  international  under¬ 
standing. 

I  know  that  I  am  expressing  a  national  sentiment  when  I  say  that  Doctor 
Guerrero,  holding  the  high  post  in  the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  promoting  and  sustaining  the 
friendly  relations  that  my  country  endeavors  to  maintain  with  all  nations  based 
on  justice  and  equity. 

To  greet  Doctor  Guerrero  means  to  pay  my  highest  homage  to  his  distinguished 
wife,  who  by  her  devotion  to  the  remarkable  work  developed  by  him  and  by  her 
active  participation  in  his  important  social  duties  is  in  every  way  his  most  effec¬ 
tive  supporter. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  our  distinguished  guests. 

To  these  expressions  of  appreciation  and  friendship  on  the  part  of 
his  host,  Doctor  Guerrero  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  indebted  to  the 
exquisite  courtesy  of  my  friend,  the  worthy  representative  of  the  Salvadorean 
Government  in  Washington,  for  the  great  pleasure  of  being  present  at  this 
banquet,  at  which,  side  by  side  with  grace  and  beauty,  are  gathered  the  prominent 
personages  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  circles  of  this  capital. 

Doctor  Lima  knows  the  eagerness  with  which  I  accepted  his  kind  invitation, 
and  also  that  nothing  could  please  me  better  than  the  opportunity  of  finding 
myself  again  with  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  discussing  in 
this  friendly  meeting  the  mutual  services  we  can  render  our  respective  countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  achieve¬ 
ments  recently  attained  in  modern  diplomacy  is  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
direct  contact  between  the  men  responsible  for  international  relations.  Knowl¬ 
edge  brings  esteem,  and  esteem  is  the  unfailing  token  of  mutual  confidence. 

I  also  knew  that  around  this  table  I  would  find  familiar  faces  and  dear  friends 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  the  realization  of  my  hopes  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
among  the  guests  here,  the  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  laboring  in  a  work  of  peace  a  few  years  ago.  I  was  a  witness  of  the 
service  he  then  rendered  Central  America,  in  giving  her  with  loyal  unselfishness 
the  assistance  of  his  ripe  judgment  and  experience.  It  is  due  to  this  and  due  also 
to  his  great  achievements  that  Latin  America  believes  that  his  presence  in  the 
coming  conference  at  Habana  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  cause  of  Pan- 
Americanism,  in  the  sense  of  directing  the  moral  unity  it  represents,  in  accordance 
with  the  clearly  defined  aspirations  of  the  collective  conscience  of  the  Latin 
American  nations. 
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Among  the  exalted  American  |>ersunages  here  present,  I  must  also  mention  in  a 
special  manner  Representative  Theodore  Burton,  who  has  held  such  a  high  place 
in  my  memory  since  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  collaborating  with  him  in  another 
work  of  |>eace  and  world  interest  accomplished  three  years  ago  in  Geneva. 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  iwrmit  me  to  share  in 
the  sentiment  of  deep  gratitude  expressed  by  Doctor  Lima  for  the  signal  honor 
you  have  paid  Seflora  de  Guerrero  and  myself  in  adding,  wdth  j  our  presence,  to 
the  significance  of  this  manifestation  of  affection  and  friendliness. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  associates  itself  with  the 
many  friends  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Salvador  and 
Senora  de  Guerrero  in  wishing  them  a  safe  return  home  and,  for 
Doctor  Guerrero,  an  eminently  successful  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  his  Ministry  in  the  New  Year  upon  the  threshold  of  which  we 
now  stand. 
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THE  SIXTH  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

JUDGING  from  the  important  subjects  included  in  the  program, 
as  well  as  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  delegates  named  up 
to  the  present  time  by  the  respective  governments  of  the 
American  Republics,  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  which  will  meet  in  the  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  city  of  Habana  on  the  16th  of  the  present  month,  promises 
to  be  the  most  important  and  transcendental  of  any  hitherto  held  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  of  these  conferences  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1889-90  as  a  result  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1888  authorizing  the  President  to  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  other  American  countries  to  meet  in  a  conference  at 
Washington  for  a  frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
common  importance  in  the  development  of  their  respective  national 
programs. 

The  success  of  this  conference,  which  was  attended  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  18  of  the  21  American  Republics,  was  of  such  a  marked 
character  that  it  was  resolved  to  hold  other  conferences  of  similar 
character  in  the  future,  a  resolution  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
one  after  another  of  the  American  capitals.  At  the  fifth,  which 
met  in  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1923,  Habana  was  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  the  sixth  conference. 

Considering  the  careful  and  well-planned  preparations  made  bj 
the  executive  commission  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Cuban  Government,  the  historic  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  seen  at  its  best,  and  its  distinguished  guests  will  find  on 
Cuba’s  hospitable  soil  ample  opportunity  for  the  study,  in  the  most 
auspicious  surroundings,  of  the  problems  set  forth  in  the  official 
agenda,  the  solution  of  which  will  contribute  so  greatly  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  among  the  peoples  of 
America. 

As  the  present  edition  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  only  the 
delegations  which  follow  have  been  announced  as  official  and  definite, 
and  even  the  most  cursory  glance  through  the  eminent  names  which 
figure  therein — the  United  States  delegation  being  especially  note¬ 
worthy — makes  it  clear  that  in  the  matter  of  representatives  the 
American  governments  have  indeed  taken  high  ground! 
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DELEGATES  TO  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN 

STATES 


HABANA,  CUBA,  JANUARY  16,  1928 


ARGENTINA 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Honorio  Pueyrreddn. 

Lorentino  Olascoaga. 

Felipe  A.  Espil. 

BRAZIL 

Raul  Fernandez. 

Manoel  Villaboim. 

Eduardo  Espinola. 

Jos^  Mattoso  Sampaio  Correia. 
Alarico  Silveira. 

COLOMBIA 

Enrique  Olaya  Herrera. 

J.  M.  Yepes. 

R.  Urdaneta  Arbeldez. 

CUBA 

Antonio  Sdnchez  de  Bustamante. 
Orestes  Ferrara. 

Jos4  Manuel  Cortina. 

Carlos  Garcia  Vdlez. 

Jos6  B.  Alemdn. 

Enrique  Herndndez  Cartaya. 
Manuel  Mdrquez  Sterling. 
Aristides  Agiiero. 

Fernando  Ortiz. 

Nestor  Carbonell. 


Angel  Morales. 

Elias  Brache. 

Enrique  Henriquez. 
Francisco  J.  Peynado. 
Federico  C.  Alvarez. 
Gustavo  A.  Diaz. 

Jacinto  R.  de  Castro. 

Tulio  M.  Cestero. 

PARAGUAY 

Luis  A.  Riart. 

Lisandro  Diaz  Le6n. 

Juan  Vicente  Ramirez. 

UNITED  STATES 

Charles  E.  Hughes. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher. 

Oscar  W.  Underwood. 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien. 

Dwight  W.  Morrow. 

Noble  Brandon  Judah. 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

L.  S.  Rowe. 

VENEZUELA 

Santiago  Key  Ayala. 
Francisco  Gerardo  Yanes. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN 

STATES 

I 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  basis  of  a  convention  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
on  May  1,  1923. 


6TATE8— MEXICO  CITY,  OCTOBER  22,  1801-JANUARY  22,  1902 
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II 

MATTERS  OF  AN  INTER-AMERICAN  JURIDICAL  NATURE 

1.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  commission  of  jurists  which  assembled 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  codification  of  international  law  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  commission  of  jurists  which  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
commission  has  been  recommended  to  give  preferential  attention  to  the  study 
of  “Methods  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes”;  but  if  the 
commission  should  not  have  time  to  dispatch  this  part  of  its  work  this  topic 
will  be  considered  included  in  the  program  and  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Sixth  Conference. 

3.  The  commission  of  jurists  which  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  entrusted, 
by  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  w'ith 
making  comparative  studies  tending  toward  uniformity  in  civil  law,  commercial 
law,  procedure  law,  and  other  branches  of  private  law;  and  the  governing  board 
has  recommended  that  they  give  preferential  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
projects  of  uniform  legislation  on; 

(a)  Commercial  law  and  other  branches  of  legislation  in  which  uniformity  is 
possible  and  desirable; 

(5)  Maritime  law,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  on  board  ship; 

(c)  Principles  to  which  the  juridical  status  of  companies  organized  in  a  foreign 
State  should  be  adjusted,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  standards; 

(d)  Legislative  measures  for  extending  to  women  the  same  civil  rights  as  those 
enjoyed  by  adult  males; 

(c)  Bases  for  determining  the  nationality  of  individuals  with  a  view  to  elimi¬ 
nating  the  conflict  of  laws  on  nationality; 

(/)  Legislation  designed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  nationality  by  a  woman  be¬ 
cause  of  marriage; 

(g)  Recognition  of  the  validity,  by  the  authorities  of  the  States  represented 
at  the  conference  or  which  adhere  to  its  conventions,  of  the  acts  and  documents 
relating  to  the  civil  status  of  persons,  estates,  and  contracts  made  by  foreigners 
before  the  respective  diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  and  the  preparation  of 
a  standard  form  for  each  of  the  aforesaid  instruments; 

(h)  Commercial  arbitration; 

(t)  Elimination  of  the  differences  in  the  juridical  system  relative  to  bills  of 
exchange  and  checks,  by  means  of  an  international  agreement  or  uniform 
legislation; 

0)  Organization  and  regulation  of  the  international  service  of  checks  and 
postal  money  orders;  and 

(fc)  Regulation  of  the  use  of  water  power  and  other  uses  or  applications  of  the 
waters  of  international  rivers  for  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes. 

If  the  commission  should  not  have  time  to  prepare  these  projects,  this  topic 
will  be  considered  included  in  the  program  and  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  sixth  conference. 

•4.  Frontier  police. 
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III 

PROBLEMS  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

1.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Commercial  Aviation,  provided  for  by  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States. 

2.  Regulation  of  international  automotive  traffic. 

3.  Means  for  facilitating  the  development  of  fluvial  intercommunication 
lielween  the  nations  of  America. 

1.  (a)  International  regulation  of  railway  traffic. 

(h)  Consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Pan  American  railway  committee. 

5.  Organization  of  a  technical  commission  to  study  and  recommend  the  most 
effect ive  means  for  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  connect  the  countries 
of  .\merica  and  to  recommend  measures  for  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
IMirt  formalities. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  Pan  .American  Highway  Conference,  which 
mot  at  Buenos  Aires  in  ()ctolx;r,  1925,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

7.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  Inter-American  Electrical  Communi¬ 
cations  Conference,  which  met  at  Mexico  City  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

IV 

INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

1.  Establishment  of  a  Pan  American  geographical  institute  which  shall  serve 
as  a  center  of  coordination,  distribution,  and  dissemination  of  geographical 
studies  in  the  American  States  and  as  an  organ  of  cooperation  between  the  geo¬ 
graphical  institutes  of  America  for  facilitating  the  study  of  boundary  questions 
Ijetween  the  American  nations. 

2.  Recommendation  to  the  countries  of  America  that  in  their  legislation  they 
levy  a  minimum  duty  on  the  importation  of  books  and  minimum  postal  rates 
on  books  and  periodicals. 

3.  Recommendation  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  union,  that  have  not 
yet  done  so,  to  publish  geodetic,  geological,  agricultural  maps,  etc.,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  natural  resources,  possibilities  of  development,  and  also  of 
their  means  of  communication. 

4.  Revision  of  the  convention  on  intellectual  property  signed  at  Buenos  Aires 
(1910). 

5.  Establishment  of  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

6.  Exchange  of  professors  and  students. 

7.  To  recommend  the  establishment  of  special  chairs,  supported  or  subsidized 
by  the  government,  for  the  study  of  the  Spani-sh,  English,  and  Portuguese 
languages  and  of  their  respective  literatures. 

8.  To  recommend  the  establishment  in  the  universities  of  the  countries, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  of  special  chairs  for  the  study  of  the 
commercial  legislation  of  the  American  Republics. 

9.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists, 
which  met  at  Washington  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  .American  States. 


A  SESSION  OF  TUE  FOUKTII  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

The  Conference  met  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  July  I2-August  30,  1910,  the  sessions  being  held  in  the 

I'alace  of  Justice 
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CourUay  of  Catu  y  CaretM,  Buenoa  Airea 

THE  INAUGURAL  SESSION  OF  THE  FIFTH  INTER 
The  Congress  met  in  Santiago, 

V 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

1.  Uniformity  of  legislation  on  consular  fees. 

2.  Conference  of  chamljers  of  commerce  and,  as  a  part  of  its  program,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  inter- .\merican  chamber  of  commerce. 

3.  International  aspects  of  immigration  problems. 

4.  Revision  of  the  conventions  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  and  at  Santiago, 

Chile,  in  1923,  with  a  view  to  formulating  changes  which  shall  assure  uniform 
and  effective  protection  for  trade-marks  in  the  States  members  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  conference  on  uniformity  of  communica¬ 
tion  statistics,  which  met  at  Lima  in  December,  1924,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  standardization  conference  which  met 
at  Lima  on  December  23,  1924,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  and  the  conference  which  will 
meet  at  Washington  in  1927. 

VI 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

1.  Consideration  of  the  action  taken  by  the  American  States  in  complying  • 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Fifth  International'  Conference  of  American 
States  on  the  Pan  American  Maritime  Sanitary  Code. 

2.  Consideration  of  the  action  taken  by  the  American  States  in  complying 
with  the  resolution  on  principles  and  procedure  in  public  health  administration 
approved  by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  its  session 
of  April  16,  1925. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 
Chile,  March  25-May  3, 1923 

3.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  conference  on  eugenics  and  homoculture 
which  will  meet  at  Habana  in  1927,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States. 

4.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  conference  of  directing  heads  of  public 
health  services  which  was  held  at  Washington  in  September,  1926,  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  action  taken  by  the  countries  of  America  for  the 
organization  and  development  of  national  Red  Cross  societies,  and  the  results 
of  the  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  referred  to  in  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  April  12,  1923. 

VII 

REPORTS  ON  TREATIES,  CONVE.NTIONS,  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Submission  by  the  delegates  and  consideration  by  the  conference  of  reports 
on  the  action  taken  by  the  States  represented  at  the  previous  Pan  American 
conferences  on  the  treaties,  conventions,  and  resolutions  adopted  at  said 
conferences. 

VIII 

I  FUTURE  CONFERENCES 


Unanimously  approved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
at  the  meeting  of  April  12,  1927. 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Chairman. 

E.  Gil  Borges,  Secretary. 
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PANORAMA  OF  A 


In  the  background  appear  Morro  Castle  and  the  Cabafla  fortress,  on  either  side  the  harbor  entrance.  In  tbe 
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THE  MALECON,  TUE  FAMOUS  MARINE  ESPLANADE  OF  HABANA 


This  popular  driveway  extends  from  the  harbor  entrance  alonK  the  ocean  front  of  the  city.  Frequent  and 
brilliant  band  concerts  were  Riven  in  the  beautiful  little  Greek  pavilion  at  the  riRht  (recently  demolished) 
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MORRO  CASTLE  AND  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 

The  castle  proper  is  a  rambling  confusion  of  weather-beaten  masonry,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of 
120  feet  above  tide  water.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  an  example  of  the  “Hamboyan”  tree,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Cuban  landscape 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE 

This  regally  imposing  modern  structure  was  completed  in  1922  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Lower:  The  recep¬ 
tion  bail  in  the  P^ace.  This  room,  45  by  110  feet,  is  sumptuously  decorated  in  cream  and  gold.  An 
allegoric^  painting:  “La  Qlori&cacion  de  la  Patria”  adorns  the  ceiling 
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STREETS  OF  HABANA 

Upper:  Marti  Avenue.  This  modern  and  up-to-date  avenue  in  the  Cuban  capital  was  named  in  honor  of 
iost  Marti,  the  Oi'orge  Washington  of  Cuba’s  struggle  for  independence.  Lower:  Seventeenth  Street, 
one  of  the  must  attractive  thoroughfares  of  Vedado,  a  suburb  of  Habana 
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THE  CUBAN  CAPITOL 


Architect  s  drawing  of  the  imposing  new  Capitol  in  Habana,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  in  April, 

1926 


A  CLUB  HOUSE  IN 
HABANA 


The  Casino  EspaCol,  one  of  the 
many  club  buildings  erected 
by  Spanish  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  in  cosmopolitan 
Habana 


MARIANAO 


The  long  vista  of  Columbus  Avenue  in  the  delightful  new  suburb  of  "Buen  Retiro”  in  Marianao 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  GAR¬ 
DEN  OF  PRIVATE  RES¬ 
IDENCE,  HABANA 


The  Roman  arch,  the  tiled  roof, 
the  wrought-iron  window 
pills,  and  the  stone  steps 
leading  to  flowers  and  sun¬ 
shine,  are  alike  reminiscent 
of  old  Spain 
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CLUBS  OF  HABANA 

Upper;  Golf  club  building  in  Country  Club  Park,  the  latter  being  an  exclusive  residential  development 
in  the  suburbs  of  llabana.  Center:  The  new  palatial  home  in  Marianao  of  the  llabana  Yacht  Club. 
Lower:  The  Jockey  Club  which  adjoins  the  grand  stand  at  Oriental  Park,  where  the  racing  season  lasts 
three  months  each  year 


TIME  AND  AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY  V 


By  A.  M.  Tozzer 

Professor  of  Anthropology,  Harvard  University 

For  many  decades  the  study  of  American  archaeology  was  in  a 
very  nebulous  state  characterized,  in  many  cases,  by  inaccu¬ 
rate  observation,  bold  assumptions,  and  a  general  ignorance 
of  the  more  scientific  approach  to  the  subject.  These  defects 
have,  in  great  part,  been  remedied  by  a  wider  vision,  a  more  careful 
training  of  investigators,  more  accurate  observation,  and  a  gradual 
tendency  to  place  archaeology  among  the  more  exact  sciences. 

American  archaeology  has  also  suffered  a  certain  stigma  for  its 
failure  to  produce  a  literature  as  its  handmaiden  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  chronology  to  give  a  certain  vigor  to  its  findings.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  archaeological  data  have  an  inert  quality,  a  certain 
spinelessness  when  unaccompanied  by  a  more  or  less  definite  chrono¬ 
logical  background.  The  psychologists  may  be  able  to  tell  us  why 
w'e  must  have  dates  accompanying  objects  of  antiquity  to  make  them 
seem  interesting  and  of  value,  w’hether  these  objects  consist  of  furni¬ 
ture,  a  piece  of  pewter,  or  specimens  coming  from  the  graves  of  our 
early  inhabitants.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  give  American 
archaeology  an  internal  skeleton  and  thus  to  raise  it  to  the  status  of  a 
vertebrate. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  the  classification  and  nomen¬ 
clature  applied  to  European  archaeology  can  not  be  used  for  the  New 
World.  This  is  not  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  data  but  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  metal  ages  in  America.  Iron  was  unknown  as  a 
metal  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  *  and  the  smelting  of  cop¬ 
per  was  not  practiced  except  in  certain  regions  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  Central  America,  and  parts  of  Mexico.  Bronze, 
the  resultant  of  a  deliberate  attempt  at  mixing  copper  and  tin,  was 
even  less  widely  distributed. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  chronology,  the  first  of  which  is  a  relative 
one,  self-contained,  and  dissociated  with  any  larger  aspect  of  time 
relation.  In  northern  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States  there 

>  From  Proceeding!  of  the  Mauaehuietti  Historical  Society,  Vol.  LIX,  Boston,  1926;  and  Natural  History, 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  May-June,  1927. 

>  The  Eskimo  and  the  “  Mound  Builders”  of  Ohio  made  some  use  of  meteoric  iron. 
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are  well-defined  evidences  of  an  earlier  and  later  pre-Columbian  occu¬ 
pation,  but  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  bringing  these  different 
cultures  into  the  general  background  of  history. 

The  second  variety  of  chronology,  and  the  one  that  has  far  more 
interest  for  us  here,  has  to  do  with  definite  epochs  correlated  with  our 
own  time  system,  prehistoric  passing  over  to  the  historic. 

In  the  study  of  archaeology  as  a  whole  there  are  four  elements  of 
control:  Geology,  palaentology,  stratigraphy,  and  the  development  of 
types  from  cruder  to  more  developed  forms.  Geology  and  palaentol- 
ogy  may  be  disregarded  here  as  the  question  of  primitive  man  in 
America,  in  the  real  sense  of  “first,”  does  not  concern  us.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  prove  or  disprove  the  much-discussed  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  man  in  the  New  World  in  geologically  ancient 
times. 

Stratification  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  showing  successive 
occupation  of  the  same  site,  each  stratum  indicating  a  more  or  less 
distinct  culture  allied  with  a  time  element.  In  the  Southwest, 
Doctor  Kidder  and  Mr.  Guernsey,  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  have 
found  four  different  levels  of  culture.®  On  the  original  floor  of  caves 
has  been  found  the  evidence  of  a  people  called  “The  Basket  Makers” 
who  were  without  pottery  but  were  expert  in  the  making  of  woven 
objects,  textiles,  baskets,  and  sandals.  They  were  at  the  very  horizon 
of  agriculture  with  only  one  variety  of  com.  Above  this  there  are 
data  indicating  two  cultures  differing  slightly  from  each  other  with  a 
first  knowledge  of  potteiy  making,  this  art  developing  rapidly. 
There  are  also  included  several  varieties  of  com,  indicating  a  more 
varied  agricultural  life.  Finally,  there  comes  the  topmost  stratum, 
commonly  called  “Pueblo,”  with  pottery  and  several  of  the  other 
arts  finely  developed  together  with  an  abundant  agriculture,  devel¬ 
oped  under  very  adverse  conditions.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
cliff  dwellers  and  other  Pueblo  peoples  belonging  to  the  last  epoch 
were  the  only  early  inhabitants  recognized  in  this  region.  More 
intensive  research  has  thus  added  three  new  elements  in  the  arche¬ 
ology  of  the  Southwest. 

Stratification  has  also  come  to  our  assistance  in  Mexico.^  Four 
and  five  meters  below  the  present  floor  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and 
in  some  cases  under  many  feet  of  volcanic  deposits  there  has  come  to 
light  the  so-called  Archaic  culture,  characterized  by  clay  figurines 
and  several  typesof  potteiy.  Most  botanistsinterested  in  the  question 

*  Quernsey,  S.  J.,  and  Kidder,  A.  V.,  Basket-maker  Caves  in  Northeastern  Arizona,  Papert  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Afuteum,  Cambridge,  VIII,  No.  2,  1921;  and  Kidder  and  Guernsey,  Archteological  Explorations  in 
Northeastern  .\rizona.  Bulletin  SS,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1919. 

*  Tozzer,  A.  M.,  The  Domain  of  the  Aztecs  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Prehistoric  Cultures  of  Mexico: 
Holmei  Annicereary  Volume,  Washington,  1916.  Spinden,  H.  J.,  Ancient  Civilizations  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America;  Handbook  Seriet  No.  S,  American  Museum  (2d  ed.),  New  York.  1922.  See  also  Summary 
of  the  work  of  the  International  School  of  American  Archsologv  and  Ethnology:  American  Anthropolo¬ 
gist,  N.  S.,  vol.  17,  384-395,  1915. 


Courtesy  of  American  Muaeum  of  Natural  History. 

EXAMPLES  OF  MIDDLE  AMERICAN  ART 

Photographs  by  Dr.  Clarence  Kennedy  from  originals  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge.  Upper: 
Front  and  proflle  of  archaic  head,  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  This  type  represents  the  earliest  known 
examples  of  clay  modeling  in  Middle  America.  Lower  left:  Archaic  head  found  by  Mrs.  Zelia  N'uttall 
at  Coyoacin,  S’alley  of  Mexico.  Lower  right:  Archaic  head  found  by  Clarence  L.  Hay  near  Atxca- 
potxalco,  V'alley  of  Mexico 
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EXAMPLES  OF  MIDDLE  AMERICAN  ART 


Photographs  by  Dr.  Clarence  Kennedy  from  origi¬ 
nals  in  the  Peabody  Museum.  Upper  left:  Lime¬ 
stone  head  of  youthful  maize  god,  part  of  a  facade 
decoration,  dated  about  515  A.  D.  magnificent 
example  of  stone  carving  from  Copan,  Honduras. 
Upper  right:  clay  figure  from  Campeche,  Mex¬ 
ico,  representing  a  Maya  woman  when  the  Maya 
civilization  was  at  its  height.  Lower:  Stone  head 
of  a  ^rgoyle-like  serpent  from  Copan,  Honduras. 
Typical  work  of  the  First  Empire  of  the  Mayas 
which  probably  formed  a  comer  ornament  of  a 
temple  dated  about  525  A.  D. 
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of  the  beginning  of  agriculture  in  America  are  now  agreed  that  a 
grass,  called  Teocentli,  found  wild  on  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  is 
probably  the  progenitor  of  cultivated  maize  which  the  first  American 
colonists  found,  on  their  advent,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  New 
World.  It  is  probable  that  the  Archaic  peoples  were  responsible 
for  the  artificial  cidtivation  of  this  grass,  the  invention  of  agriculture, 
and  also  for  the  dissemination  of  this  new  industry  over  the  arid 
portions  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.® 

The  “Archaic”  people  are  probably  by  no  means  the  primitive  or 
first  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  New  World.  The  ceramics  and 
more  especially  the  clay  figurines  made  by  them  show  much  skill  as 
well  as  evidences  of  weaving  in  the  bands  and  fillets  in  which  the  heads 
of  the  figures  are  swathed.  Their  culture  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  the 
Basket  Maker  of  New  Me.xico  who  had  not  reached  a  pottery  horizon. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  language  spoken  by  the  “Archaic” 
peoples  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  was  the  same  as  that 
spoken  by  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs.  Figurines  characteristic  of  the 
archaic  culture  are  found  in  Honduras  and  Salvador  and  modified 
types  as  far  south  as  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  with  a  possible  ex¬ 
tension  into  South  America. 

Returning  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  above  the  archaic  horizon  is 
found  the  Toltec  culture,  the  greatest  of  all  Mexican  civilizations, 
and  over  this  and  only  for  a  few  inches  on  the  surface  appear  the 
evidences  of  the  Aztecs.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  Aztec  and 
Toltec  periods  can  be  definitely  dated.  Stratification  also  gives 
definite  results  on  the  succession  of  cultures  in  Peru,  showing  that 
of  the  Inca  as  a  very  late  product. 

The  second  chronological  approach  to  the  study  of  archaeology  is 
the  investigation  of  the  development  of  stylistic  methods  of  decora¬ 
tion,  mainly  on  pottery,  of  architecture,  and  of  other  products  of 
man’s  activities.  By  an  intensive  study  of  the  different  ceramic 
wares  of  the  Pueblo  culture  and  after  taking  into  account  the  various 
data  available,  a  definite  sequence  of  pottery  types  and  of  decora¬ 
tion  has  been  established  from  pre-Columbian  down  to  modern  times.® 

When  successive  forms  of  the  artistic  impulse  are  found  in  connec¬ 
tion  w’ith  definite  strata  there  is  abundant  proof  of  a  time  sequence 
as  the  basis  of  this  development.  When,  as  in  the  Maya  area, 
various  changes  in  architecture  and  in  design  go  hand  in  hand  with 
datable  monuments,  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for  history. 

Another  approach  to  this  chronological  study  is  the  migration  of 
objects  far  from  their  original  place  of  manufacture,  trade  pieces, 
foreign  to  their  present  habitat  but  easily  recognized  as  coming  from 


•  Spinden,  11.  J.,  The  Origin  and  Spread  of  .Agriculture  in  America;  Proceedingi  of  the  Nineteenth  Inter¬ 
national  Congresi  of  Americanists,  Washington,  1917. 

*  Kidder,  A.  V.,  .An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Southwestern  .Archteology  with  a  Preliminary  Account 
of  the  Excavations  at  Pecos:  New  Haven,  1924. 


Fi(i.  1.— THE  KIKST  EMPIRE  OF  THE  MAYAS 
Shown  here  by  dated  monuments  and  a  suKitestinn  of  the  Maya  influence  on  the  early  Toltecs 


Fio.  2.— THE  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD  OF  THE  MAYAS 
Showing  the  abandonment  of  many  of  the  First  Empire  sites  with  movements  northward  and  southward 


Fig.  3.— the  SECOND  EMPIRE  OF  THE  MAYAS 


With  the  first  appearance  of  the  Toltec  influences  which  later  were  to  play  a  large  part  in  Maya  history 


Courtc«y  of  the  Miucum  of  Natural  History 


Fig.  4.— the  TOLTEC  PERIOD  OF  THE  MAYAS 

Showing  the  submergence  of  the  Maya  by  Mexican  influences  and  the  extent  of  the  greatest  expansion  of 
the  Toltecs,  based  somewhat  on  the  distribution  of  Ball-eourts  and  Chac  Mool  figures 
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afar.  Red  coral,  for  e.xample,  from  the  Mediterranean  is  found  in 
graves  of  the  early  iron  age  in  England.  Dated  Egyptian  scarabs, 
found  in  Crete,  were  a  great  factor  in  establishing  the  entire  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  .iEgean  culture.  The  close  association  of  objects  in  the 
same  deposit  proves  that  they  are,  in  a  sense,  contemporaneous. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  were  made  at  the  same  time 
but  that  they  were  deposited  at  the  same  time.  Heirloom  pieces 
of  carved  jade,  dating  back  several  centuries,  have  been  dredged 
from  a  great  natural  well  in  Yucatan.  These  arc  not  later  than  the 
objects  with  which  they  are  associated  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  very  much  earlier  than  most  of  the  associated  remains.  If 
shreds  of  a  jar  with  a  very  special  type  of  plaster  cloisonne  decora¬ 
tion  are  found  in  Pueblo  Bonito  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  the 
home  of  this  type  of  technique  is  in  the  Zacatecas  region  of  Mexico, 
and,  furthermore,  if  this  same  pottery  is  found  in  a  late  period  of  a 
site  in  northern  Yucatan,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
contemporaneous  feature  can  be  assumed  here.  Movement  in  the 
other  direction  from  the  Maya  region  to  the  northward  is  shown  by 
one  of  the  finest  of  Maya  jade  ornaments  found  at  San  Juan  Teoti- 
huacan.  This  probably  originated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Maya 
area  as  it  is  carved  in  the  best  Old  Empire  style,  traveling  from 
Guatemala  to  northern  Yucatan  and  thence  to  Me.xico  during  the 
Toltec  period  of  Yucatan.  Gold  figurines,  definitely  made  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua,  and  found  in  late  Maya  deposits, 
again  help  in  the  elucidation  of  a  relative  chronology.  No  metal 
objects  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  found  in  the  early  Maya  sites  so 
that  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  knowledge  of  metallurgy  came 
from  the  south  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 

These  stray  pieces  also  show  the  great  importance  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions  in  early  times,  stretching  in  this  case  from  Colombia  in  the 
south  to  northern  New  Mexico  in  the  north,  a  distance  of  about  30° 
of  latitude  or  about  3,000  miles. 

The  factors  of  stratification,  stylistic  development,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  objects  from  widely  separated  areas  are  all  useful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  relative  chronology  of  a  site  or  a  series  of  sites,  but  it  is 
only  by  means  of  dated  monuments  correlated  with  Christian  chro¬ 
nology  that  we  arrive  on  satisfactory  historical  ground.  The  Maya 
area  in  southern  Mexico  and  northern  Central  America  presents 
evidence  of  an  elaborate  calendar  as  shown  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the  intellect  in 
the  New  World.  It  is  in  these  inscriptions  that  a  literature  is 
provided  American  archaeology. 

The  material  for  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  includes 
stone  inscriptions  carved  on  stelae  and  altars  set  up  in  front  of  the 
various  temples,  on  the  door  lintels  of  buildings,  a  few  painted 
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Fig.  5.— TEMPLK  11,  TIKAL,  GUATEMALA 

This  temple,  which  reaches  a  height  of  about  140  ft'ct,  is  a  type  common  to  the  First  Empire,  100  B.  C.- 
tKlO  A.  I).  This  restoration  was  made  by  F.  F.  Hortt'r,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  11.  J.  Spinden  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

insoriptioiis,  three  codices  dating:  hack  to  pre-Coluinhian  times,  and 
the  so-called  Books  of  C'hilain  Balam,  manuscripts  written  in  the 
Maya  languag:e  hut  with  Spanish  characters.  These  are  in  many 
cases  co])ies  of  original  documents  reduced  to  writing  after  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards.^ 

There  were  two  steps  necessary  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Maya 
calendar  as  shown  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the  first  of  which 


'  Torrer,  A.  M.,  The  Chilam  Balam  Books  and  the  Possibility  of  Their  Translation:  Proctedings  o/  the 
19th  International  Congrets  of  Americanists,  Washington,  1915.  Also,  Tozzer,  Maya  Grammar:  Papers  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  IX,  182-192,  1921. 
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was  the  determination  of  the  calendar  giving  a  relative  chronology, 
the  position  of  the  different  monuments  in  an  inclusive  series  within 
the  Maya  area.  This  succession  is  definitely  correlated  with  the 
stylistic  developments  of  stone  carving  and  of  architecture.  We 
are  thus  certain  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Maya 
civilization.* 

The  second  step  was  a  correlation  between  the  Maya  and  the 
Christian  chronology.  In  both  these  fields  the  late  Charles  P. 
Bowditch  played  a  very  large  part.  From  his  pioneer  work,  so 
admirable  and  so  necessary,  advances  have  been  made  in  this  study 


Courtesy  of  American  Mueoum  of  Natural  History 


Fig.  6.— TEMPLE  AT  RIO  BEC,  QUINTANA  ROO»  YUCATAN 

Typical  temple  of  the  Transitional  Period,  fk30-l)60  A.  D.  Photograph  by  R.  E.  Merwin  and  C.  L.  Hay, 
Peabody  Museum  Expedition,  1911-12 


by  several  others,  among  them  being  S.  G,  Morley,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  and  H.  J.  Spinden,  of  the  Peabody  Museum.  The 
latter  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  Maya  calendar  began  to 
function  in  613  B.  C.®  The  earliest  dated  inscription  is  on  a  small 
jade  statuette  of  96  B.  C.  The  oldest  Maya  remains  are  found  in 
the  district  of  Pet6n  in  northern  Guatemala. 


•  Spinden,  II.  J.,  A  Study  of  Maya  .\rt:  Memoirs  of  the  Peabodn  Museum,  VI;  Cambridge,  1913. 

•  Bowditch,  C.  P.,  The  Numeration,  Calendar  Systems  and  .\stronomical  Knowledge  of  the  Mayas, 
Cambridge,  1910.  Also  by  the  same  author.  On  the  Age  of  the  Maya  Ruins:  American  Anthropologist 
(aV.  S.),  Ill;  697-700.  Morley,  S.  Q.,  The  Inscriptions  at  Cop4n:  Carnegie  Institution  of  M'ashington, 
Washington,  1920,  especially  A\ppendix  II.  See  also  Motley’s  bibliography  in  this  volume.  Spinden, 
U.  J.,  The  Reduction  of  Mayan  Dates:  Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  VI,  No.  4,  Cambridge,  1924,  and 
other  writings. 
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The  First  or  Great  Empire  of  tlie  Mayas  (fig.  1)  began  about  the 
first  century  before  Christ  and  continued  until  about  650  A.  D. 
All  the  great  cities  of  the  south  flourished  within  this  period  and  an 
extension  of  the  First  Empire  to  the  northward  began  about  300 
A.  1).,  following  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 
Sites  with  definite  dates  have  been  found  at  Chetumal,  Tuluum, 
Coba,  and  at  Chichen  Itza.'°  Jaina  on  the  northwest  coast  was 
also  probably  a  First  Empire  site.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
stone  stelae  and  lintels  in  northern  Yucatan  on  which  the  dates  are 
recorded,  all  seem  to  be  reused  stones.  No  buildings  contemporane¬ 


ous  with  this  first  occupation  of  this  part  of  the  country,  even  at 
Chichen  Itza,  have  yet  been  found. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  the  southern  cities  seem  to 
have  been  abandoned,  as  no  late  dates  occur  there.  The  ancient 
chronicles  in  the  Chilam  Balam  Books  state  that  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Yucatan  also  left  their  homes  about  630  and  moved  south¬ 
ward,  not  to  return  until  960.  This  has  been  called  the  Transitional 
Period  (fig.  2.),  and  the  sites  at  Chompoton,Tabasqueno,  llochob,  and 
others  in  that  vicinity,  together  with  Rio  Bee  and  others  discovered 


>0  The  site  of  Coba  was  rediscovered  in  1926  by  the  CarneRie  Institution  Expedition  and  the  dated  in¬ 
scriptions,  read  by  Morley,  are  from  363  to  412  A.  I).  The  Chetumal  date  (333  A.  1>.)  was  reported  by 
Thomas  Qann  in  Man,  vol.  26,  No.  37,  London,  1926. 


Courteny  of  Amf-ripan  Museum  of  Xa'ursl  History 

Klii.  7.— HALL  COURT  OROUP,  CUICIIEN  ITZA,  YUCATAN 
The  ball  court  is  typical  of  the  Toltec  Peritxl,  1200-1450  A.  I).  Restoration  was  made  by  M. 
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in  that  region  by  Doctor  Merwin  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Hay,  are  probably 
to  be  placed  in  this  epoch.  It  is  also  fairly  certain  that  some  of  the 
wandering  Maya  peoples  went  southward  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
while  still  others  moved  southward  to  the  Guatemalan  highlands  and 
eastward  into  the  Uloa  Valley  and  Salvador. 

The  Second  Empire  of  the  Mayas,  960-1200  (fig.  3),  found  its 
home  in  northern  Yucatan  at  which  time  the  most  famous  of  the  cities 
there,  with  the  exception  of  Chichen  Itza,  were  founded.  The  Toltec 
influence  had  arrived  in  Yucatan  before  the  fall  of  Chichen  Itza  in 
1191.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  some  of  the  Itzas  mi¬ 
grated  southward  to  Lake  Petdn  in  northern  Guatemala  where  they 
were  found  by  Cortes  in  his  remarkable  march  to  Honduras  and  where 
they  remained  unconquered  by  the  Spaniards  until  1697. 

The  Toltec  period,  1200-1450  (fig.  4),  in  northern  Yucatan  really 
began  with  the  triumph  of  Quetzalcoatl-Kulkulcan  over  the  Itzas. 
This  figure  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  have  been  purely  mytho¬ 
logical,  dimly  related  to  certain  historical  events,  but,  as  is  common 
with  all  culture  heroes,  a  vague  and  nebulous  individual.  Doctor 
Spinden  has  lately  shown”  that  Quetzalcoatl,  far  from  being  a  myth, 
was  a  very  real  person — “one  of  the  great  characters  of  history,  a 
compound  of  warrior,  priest,  administrator,  and  scientist.”  He 
served  as  leader  of  a  force  of  Mexicans  who  put  down  a  rebellion  of 
the  Mayas  in  1191,  subduing  Chichen  Itza  and  making  it  a  Toltec 
city.  It  was  he  who  created  much  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  later 
used  by  the  Aztec  rulers  and  described  with  such  vividness  by  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Toltecs  brought  with  them  a  new  religion  and  new  art  forms, 
and  the  period  from  1191  to  1450,  when  Mayapan  fell  and  the  Maya 
civilization  practically  ceased  to  exist,  was  marked,  expecially  at 
Chichen  Itza,  by  a  very  strong  Mexican  influence.  It  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  identify  in  the  frescoes  and  bas-reliefs  at  this  site  the  battles 
of  the  Toltecs  over  the  Mayas  and  the  subsequent  making  of  peace. 
The  portrayal  of  the  Maya  and  Mexican  types  is  distinctive  in  all 
the  carvings.  Chichen  Itza  has  the  longest  recorded  history  of  any 
city  in  the  New  World,  ancient  or  modern,  of  over  800  years.  The 
Toltecs  in  Mexico  proper  had  ceased  long  since  to  be  a  leading  nation 
on  account  of  civil  wars. 

The  arrival  of  the  Mexicans  in  Yucatan  with  definite  dates  on  the 
Maya  side  enables  us  to  supply  them  with  an  historical  background 
for  the  latter  part  of  their  history,  thus  supplanting  to  some  extent 
their  mythological  dates  of  origins  and  of  migrations.  The  early 
Toltecs  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  offshoots  of  the  early  Maya 
culture,  perhaps  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  First  Empire  (fig.  1), 
which  reached  them  from  the  south  and  west  as  shown  by  Maya 
details  occurring  at  Monte  Alban  and  Xochicalco.  There  was  also  a 

>■  In  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (13tb  ed.)  under  Archaeology,  XVII,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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niifiration  of  Maya  features  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  Alvarado,  the  Totonacan  area,  and  Papantla. 

The  calendar  of  the  Toltecs  and  later  of  the  Aztecs  undoubtedly 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  Mayas.  The  constantly  increasing 
sphere  of  influence  of  this  people  (fig.  2,  3),  was  centered  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  site  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  which  had  its  greatest  period 
from  about  1000  to  1200  A.  D.  The  most  extensive  expansion  of  the 
Toltec  power  came  after  1200  (fig.  4)  and  included  practically  all  of 
the  non-Maya-speaking  peoples  of  central  and  southern  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  as  far  south  as  Honduras  and  Salvador  in  addition 


CcMlrtoay  of  Amprican  Miupum  of  Natural  History 

Flo.  8.-fn.AC  MOOL  FIGURE,  CUICIIE.N  ITZA 
Typical  of  the  Toltec  fxjriod 


to  the  successful  conquest  of  Chichen  Itza  and  all  the  other  Maya 
sites  on  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan.  Thus  the  Toltecs,  receiving  the 
seeds  of  culture  and  the  calendar  from  the  early  and  southern  Mayas, 
later  played  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  northern 
Mayas  in  the  last  period  of  their  history. 

The  Aztecs,  who  receive  most  of  the  credit  in  the  popular  mind  for 
the  achievements  in  cultural  lines  in  Mexico,  were  very  late  arrivals 
on  the  scene.  They  did  not  reach  the  shores  of  the  lake,  on  an  island 
of  which  they  were  later  to  build  their  capital,  until  1325.  They 
came  as  a  wild  hunting  tribe  from  the  north,  remaining  undisturbed 
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until  1351,  when  they  suffered  defeat  and  enslavement  at  the  hands 
of  the  Toltecs.  Their  period  of  expansion  and  preeminence  did  not 
begin  until  137(1,  and  even  in  1519,  under  Montezuma,  they  held  only 
a  fraction  of  the  territory  that  was  included  in  the  Toltec  empire  in 
1200.  Every  feature  of  their  life  was  borrowed  from  the  Toltecs 
and  several  of  the  Toltec  cities  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  never  were 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Aztecs. 

There  are  several  dark  spots  in  the  picture  1  have  tried  to  draw'. 
We  do  not  know  what  led  the  Mayas  to  abandon  their  great  cities  in 
the  South  and  move  northward.  The  exhaustion  of  cultivatable 
land  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons.  We  are  also  ignorant  as  to 


Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Fig.  9.— TEMPLE  OF  Ql’ETZALCOATL,  SAN  JI  AN  TEOTIHI'ACAN,  MEXICO 
Restoration  of  this  temple  was  made  by  Manuel  Uamio 

the  events  which  led  up  to  the  fall  of  this  civilization  about  1450. 
Civil  war,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  presence  of  foreigners,  and,  in 
all  probability,  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  were  all  possibly  con¬ 
tributory. 

The  darkest  spot,  however,  is  our  ignorance  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Maya  peoples.  It  is  certain  that  those  responsible  for  this 
civilization  were  American  natives,  and  that  their  development  is 
not  due  to  any  influence  outside  the  New  World.  The  impossibility 
that  such  a  culture  could  grow  up  in  situ,  as  it  were,  is  always  brought 
forward  by  those  who  think  they  see  superficial  similarities  between 
the  Mayas  and  certain  Mongolian  peoples.  The  calendar  alone,  which 
no  one  has  tried  to  prove  originated  outside  of  America,  shows  the 
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mental  equipment  of  the  Mayas,  the  presence  of  genius  in  their 
midst.  A  few  naturally  gifted  individuals,  a  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  good  environment  are  probably  alone  responsible  for 
the  beginnings  of  the  Maya  civilization. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Archaic  peoples  were  probably  at 
the  horizon  of  agriculture,  and  our  next  step  must  be  to  find  a  con¬ 
nection  between  them  and  the  Mayas.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  of  the 
Hej'e  Mu.seum,  has  lately  found  in  central  Salvador  an  early  Archaic 
horizon  from  20  to  40  feet  below  a  deposit  containing  a  mixture  of 
pottery  forms  of  the  First  Maya  Empire,  late  Archaic,  and  other 
types.  It  is  probable  that  similar  conditions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Uloa  Valley,  although  here  a  redistribution  by  water  seems  to 


Courte«>’  of  the  Ameriran  Muaeuin  of  Natural  Iliatort'  ^ 

Fni.  m.-FACAPE  OF  THE  TEMI'I-E  OF  THE  WAHKIOKS,  rilK’HEN 
This  buildinK  is  typical  of  the  late  Toltcc  |)oriod  of  the  Mayas 
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have  taken  place.  Further  research  in  this  general  area  ought  to 
yield  most  important  results.’* 

There  must,  necessarily,  have  been  long  centuries  of  slow  beginnings 
and  small  achievements  by  the  early  Maya  before  they  burst  upon 
the  world  a  century  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  with 
highly  developed  civilization,  characterized  by  great  cities,  an  elab¬ 
orate  art  and  architecture,  a  highly  organized  theocracy,  a  remark¬ 
able  astronomical  knowledge,  and  a  calendar  system  which  was  in 
actual  operation  for  more  than  1,900  years  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Spaniards.  Marginal  corrections  w'ere  applied  to  take  care  of 
the  variation  on  the  Maya  year  and  of  the  true  solar  year,  a  means 


»  Indian  Notes  and  Monographs,  vol.  6,  No.  5,  Museum  of  the  .\merican  Indian,  lleye  Foundation, 
New  York. 
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more  accurate  than  our  method  of  interpolating  days.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  until  1582  that  the  Julian  day  was 
invented,  which  corresponded  to  the  Maya  day  count,  2,000  years 
after  the  same  principle  had  been  adopted  by  the  Mayas. 

With  the  definite  chronology  thus  established  and  its  day-for-day 
correlation  with  the  Mexican  cidtures,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that,  with  the  study  of  the  migrations  of  objects  and  stylistic  con¬ 
tacts,  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  sequences  of  cultures  in  our 
own  Southwest  and  also  those  of  the  great  civilizations  of  South 
America  will  he  attached  to  the  historical  fabric. 

Finally,  as  the  result  of  modern  research,  a  certain  readjustment 
of  values  comes  out  clearly — the  small  contribution  made  by  the 
Aztecs  to  the  ancient  cultures  of  Mexico,  the  large  part  played  by 
the  Toltecs  with  their  far-reaching  empire,  and  the  far  greater  primary 
inpetus  and  development  of  a  great  civilization  with  astronomical 
knowledge  and  a  calendar  by  the  Mayas,  who  handed  all  this  on  to 
the  other  peoples  of  middle  America. 

If  there  are  included  in  our  history  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Yucatan  and  the  Lacandones  of  Guatemala,  also  a  Maya  people,  who 
still  carry  out  many  of  the  pre-Columbian  religious  practices,*®  a 
definite  historical  background  has  been  supplied  to  American  archae¬ 
ology,  starting  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  and  extending  in 
an  unbroken  series  for  more  than  2,500  years. 


<>  Tozzer,  .\.  M.,  A  Comparalice  Studf  of  the  Matas  and  the  Lacandones,  New  York,  1907 
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f  A  X  important  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Pan  American 

/  \  Round  Table  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  charter  organiza- 
£  %  tion  of  that  international  association  of  public-spirited 

women  who  have  handed  themselves  together  to  aid  in 
“the  development  of  spiritual  and  fraternal  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  that  the  inestimable  heritage 
of  civilization  may  be  preserved  immaculate  .  .  .  through  the 

ages’V  the  dedication  on  November  15, 1927,  of  the  Pan  American 
Room  in  the  Gunther  Hotel  of  San  Antonio. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  in  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  Salon,  furnished  and  decorated 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  Pan  American  Round  Table,  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Its  panelled  walls  hear  the 
names  and  national  insignia  of  the  22  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
and  special  chairs  are  provided  for  their  delegates  when  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Across  the  head  of  the  room  are  the  panels  containing  the 
insignia  of  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the 
United  States,  appropriate  space  around  the  other  walls  being  given 
to  the  remaining  Latin  American  Republics.  Rugs,  hangings,  and 
other  interior  decorations  in  pale  pinks,  grays,  and  gold  help  to 
complete  the  all-pervading  Latin  American  atmosphere.  On  this 
occasion  an  additional  touch  of  color  was  lent  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flags  displayed. 

The  reunion  of  November  15  was  truly  an  affair  of  international 
importance.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Griswold,  founder  and  president  of  the 
San  Antonio  Round  Table,  presided,  more  than  250  persons  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  American  Republics,  the  National  and  State 
Governments,  the  Army,  and  civil  and  official  circles  of  San  Antonio 
being  in  attendance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  brief  reception,  dedicatory  exercises  were 
opened  with  an  invocation  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  T.  Capers,  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  west  Texas,  the  speakers  who  followed  him  being 

>  "La  Mesa  Kedonda  Panamericana,”  La  Keriita  dtl  Mundc,  January,  1919. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  ROOM,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

The  dedication  of  this  room,  on  November  15,  was  an  important  occasion  in  the  annals  of  the  Pan  Ameriean 
Round  Table  of  San  Antonio.  Vpptr:  The  head  of  the  room,  showing  the  special  chairs  for  the  officers 
of  the  organization  and  delegates  from  the  .\merican  Republics.  Lotrtr:  .\nothcr  view  of  the  room. 
The  walls  are  ornamented  by  the  insignia  of  each  of  the  .American  Republics. 
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introduced  by  Mrs.  Eli  Hertzberg  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Wright,  who  also 
called  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the  local  Round  Table.  The 
playing  of  the  national  anthem  brought  the  program  to  a  close,  the 
benediction  being  pronounced  by  his  reverence.  Father  Charles 
O’Gallagher,  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

During  the  banquet  which  followed,  numerous  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulation  were  received,  among  them  being  those  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  the  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
U^nion;  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone;  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Reynolds, 
vice  president  of  the  inter-American  committee  of  women.  Ancon, 
Panama;  Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  executiv'e  secretary  of  th 
Pan  American  International  Women’s  Committee,  Washington 
Enriqueta  R.  Morales,  superintendent  of  the  National  Red  Cross 
of  Panama;  and  Sra.  Esther  de  Calvo,  president  of  the  International 
American  Committee. 

J.  L.  Merrill,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  America, 
telegraphed: 

I  take  this  means  to  express  in  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States  warmest  felicitations  to  the  Pan  American  Round 
Table  on  the  occasion  of  this  practical  manifestation  of  international  good  will 
identified  with  your  inspiring  mission  of  promoting  cultural  solidarity  among  the 
.\merican  Republics. 

The  spirit  of  the  occasion,  however,  was  most  fittingly  voiced  by 
Sra.  Alejandro  P.  Carrillo,  wife  of  the  consul  general  of  Mexico  at 
San  Antonio  and  the  official  representative  of  President  Calles  at  the 
dedication,  in  the  hope  that  the  ceremony  might  be  a  step  toward  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  international  epoch.  She,  in  common  with 
the  other  delegates  from  Latin  American  countries,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  better  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the  nations 
of  the  Americas. 

Maj.  Gen.  W.  D.  Connor,  commanding  officer  of  the  Second 
Division,  in  his  speech  of  dedication  declared  that  if  the  nations  of 
the  world  adopted  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  Pan  American 
Round  Table  international  peace  would  be  universal,  a  thought  also 
stressed  by  Consul  General  Carrillo  in  an  impromptu  speech  following 
the  banquet.  “Peace,”  he  said,  “is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  the  greatest  work  in  the  world  is  activity  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
Progress  of  nations  is  dependent  upon  acquaintance,  which  in  turn 
is  an  outgrowth  of  more  ample  means  of  communication.” 

An  unusual  note  was  struck  when  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  P.  Lahm, 
commanding  general  of  the  Air  Corps  training  center,  recalled  that 
the  history  of  the  local  Round  Table  had  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  development  of  flying  activities  in  the  Army.  He  cited 
the  Pan  American  flight  from  San  Antonio  to  South  America  as  an 
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effort  to  promote  good  will  in  the  Americas,  pointing  out  that  more 
than  40  Latin  American  aviators  had  been  trained  at  Kelly  Field, 
Texas’  great  flying  school. 

The  State  of  Texas  was  officially  represented  by  Sr.  Arturo  Torres- 
Rio  Seco,  professor  of  Spanish  literature  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
who  predicted  that  the  Pan  American  Round  Table  would  before 
long  become  a  powerful  association  with  branches  in  all  the  important 
cities  of  the  Americas. 


SE.NORA  ALEJANDRO  P.  CARRILLO  OF  MEXICO 

Oflieial  reprcsk'ntativc  of  Presidont  Calles  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pan 
•American  Room  in  San  Antonio 


Other  guests  of  note  were  Sra.  Maria  Castillo  do  Gerling,  represent¬ 
ing  the  governor  of  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi;  Sra.  Maria  Suarez 
and  Srta.  Catalina  Ayala,  representing  the  governor  of  Coahuila; 
Mrs.  Juan  Long,  representing  the  government  of  Sonora;  Maj. 
R.  J.  Halpin,  representing  Major  General  Hinds,  commanding  general 
of  the  Eighth  Corps  Area;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hackett  of  the  University 
of  Texas;  and  two  representatives  of  Peru  in  the  persons  of  two 
student  aviators  from  Kelly  Field. 

The  movement  of  the  Pan  American  Round  Table  was  born  of 
an  impulse  of  human  sympathy.  When  asked  if  their  meetings 
73898— 28— Bull.  1 - 4 
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would  not  excite  suspicion  and  their  purpose  be  misrepresented,  the 
reply  was:  “In  the  past  men  have  generally  worked  with  political 
and  financial  ends  in  view.  Women  do  not  pursue  such  ends.  Our 
purposes  are  exclusively  humanitarian,  our  ideals  are  a  spiritual 
union,  and  will  not  be  misrepresented.”  Facts  have  proved  this  to 
be  the  case. 

At  Mrs.  Griswold’s  initiative  the  society  was  first  organized  in 
San  Antonio  among  the  American  and  Latin  American  residents 
there,  but  soon  the  idea  of  making  it  an  inter-American  organization 
in  which  the  flags  of  all  the  American  countries  could  be  represented 
was  evolved,  and  being  thoroughly  approved  and  recommended  by 
the  Auxiliary  Congress  of  Women  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  1915-16,  it  was  organized  as  a 
national  association  in  October,  1916. 

The  seal  of  the  Pan  American  Round  Table  is  symbolic  of  its 
spirit:  Surrounding  a  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
device  “One  for  All  and  All  for  One”,  is  a  halo  of  light  composed 
of  rays  emanating  from  a  circular  chain  of  22  links — the  whole  sym¬ 
bolizing  faith,  truth,  and  love. 


PATIOS  AND 


COLONIAL  PATIOS  OF  AUQENTIXA 


in  the  great  house 
to  which  it  gives 
entrance. 

Lower  left:  Patio  of 
the  old  Anchorena 
mansion  in  which 
the  past  still 
survives. 

Lower  right;  A  lonely 
window  with  not  a 
i  lingering  suggestion 
of  romantic  memo¬ 
ries. 


Upper:  Interesting 
old  patio  of  which  a 
colonial  well  is  the 
central  feature. 
What  memories  are 
evoked  by  the 
creaking  of  its  rusty 
chain! 

Center:  This  doorway 
was  a  mute  witness 
to  the  turbulent 
youth  of  the  tyrant 
Kosas,  who  dwelt 
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Courteay  of  "Mexican  Folkways'* 

DOORWAY  OF  A  NEW  Al'AUTMENT  HOUSE,  MEXICO  CITY 

In  this  housR  of  inexpensive  apartments,  the  architect,  Carlos  ObrcKon,  has  achieved  un<lcniably  happy 
results  with  a  new  type  of  architecture.  The  building  with  its  unusual,  though  simple,  facade — stone  in 
the  lower  part  with  brick  facing  in  the  up|)cr  stories— has  amide  access  to  the  street.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  bas-relief  over  the  doorway— also  the  work  of  the  architect 


('ourt«a>'  ol  “>texiGU  Folkways' 

I’ATU)  OF  Al’AKTMENT  HOUSE,  MEXICO  CITY 

This  new  biiiUliiiK  has  been  so  iiin‘fiilly  iilanned  by  the  architect  tluit  even  the  outside  piping  and  electric 
light  details  add  decorative  touches.  In  the  Imckground  the  multicolored-tiled  ctiiMla  and  walls  of  a 
colonial  church  are  seen. 
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Court e«y  of  "  Mexican  Folkwn>'i' 


PATIO  OF  AN  APART¬ 
MENT  HOUSE,  MEX¬ 
ICO  CITY 


pper:  An  interesting  pas¬ 
sageway  leading  from  the 
street  to  the  inner  patio. 
Ix)wer:  Another  view  of  the 
patio  shown  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  page 
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COLONIAL  PATIOS  OF 
ARGENTINA 


Two  of  the  relatively  few  re¬ 
maining  colonial  patios  in 
Buenos  Aires,  which  have  so 
far  resisted  the  advance  of 
modem  building  progress. 
Upper:  Comer  of  a  ^tio,  the 
typical  window  grills  of 
which  recall  romantic  hours 
in  the  past  of  the  Argentine 
capital.  Lower:  The  de¬ 
serted  entrance  hall  and  pa¬ 
tio  of  an  old  Buenos  Aires 
mansion  now  forms  the  sole 
embellishment  of  its  time- 
stained  walls. 
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Couitw  ot  “  Plui  Ultn' 


CHILEAN  PORTALS 


Various  types  of  interesting  colonial  portals  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Chile.  Upper:  Shows 
the  central  doorway  of  Santo  Domingo  Church. in  Santiago  copied  from  an  etching  by  the  Chilean 
architect  Roberto  D&vila  Cars6n.  Lower  right:  tType  of  colonial  portal  seen  in  the  city  of  Rancagua. 
Lower  left:  An  attractive  doorway  of  the  old  convent  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  city  of  that  name 
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Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  for  Merit;  Visiting  Professor, 
Romance  Department,  Berlin  University;  Director  of  the  Portuguese  Department 
and  Member  of  the  Executive  Faculty,  Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  etc. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  our  present  civilization  than  the 
effective  use  of  a  system  or  systems  of  international  cooper¬ 
ation,  based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  mutual  knowledge  and 
understanding  between  nations.  It  has  been  the  states¬ 
man’s  task  to  lead  the  nations  to  international  agreements  which, 
soundly  established,  prove  beneficial  to  the  countries  concerned. 
But  the  work  of  the  statesman  must  be  followed — if  it  has  not  been 
preceded — by  that  of  the  educator,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  situations 
thus  presented  in  order  to  derive  due  profit  and  benefit  therefrom. 

Many  years  ago  statesmen  of  the  Americas  had  a  vision  of  a  plan — 
the  only  one  in  their  judgment  fitted  to  the  New'  World — a  plan  for 
a  better  understanding  of  and  closer  relations  w'ith  our  neighbors 
on  this  continent.  This  idea  has  come  to  be  know-n  as  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism. 

As  long  ago  as  1750  Alexander  de  Gusmao,  a  Portuguese  of  Brazilian 
birth,  then  acting  as  foreign  minister  of  his  country,  was  influential 
in  introducing  into  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal  provisions 
for  preserving  peace  between  their  respective  colonies  in  South 
America  in  case  the  mother  countries  went  to  war  with  each  other. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  (1823)  made  impossible  European  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs,  destinies,  and  doctrines  of  the  American  nations. 
The  Pinheiro  Ferreira  Call  (1821)  and  the  congress  convoked  by 
Bolivar  in  1826  were  the  precursors  of  the  Pan  American  Conference 
held  in  Washington  in  1889,  w'hich  inaugurated  definite  international 
cooperation  between  all  the  Republics  of  this  Hemisphere. 

In  order  that  the  new  policies  resulting  from  this  association  should 
be  put  to  practical  use,  an  international  office  was  created  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  office,  known  as  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  since 
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its  formation  constantly  striven  to  promote  closer  relations  between 
the  nations  of  the  Western  World,  enlisting  friends  for  the  cause  and 
pointing  out  problems  needing  prompt  solution  in  order  that  a  clearer 
understanding  might  result. 

Among  these  problems  one  of  prime  importance  is  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  other  nations.  This  can  not  be  based  on  the  vague,  frag¬ 
mentary,  and  often-times  misleading  items  made  public  by  the  press. 
A  careful  study  of  a  nation’s  aspirations,  its  needs  and  policies,  its 
history  and  geography  is  necessary  for  any  just  estimate.  It  is 
therefore  not  rational  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  cultiv'ating  the 
friendship  of  another  nation  unless  we  are  well  informed  concerning 
it,  and  moreover,  acquainted  with  its  language,  the  bridge  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  its  national  problems  and  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  and  events  shaping  and  differentiating  its  life  and  history. 

Everyone  realizes  the  disadvantage  at  which  a  person  is  placed  on 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
between  his  own  country  and  ours,  or  to  encourage  better  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  English  language,  and  also  with 
those  historical,  geographical,  economic,  and  cultural  facts  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  understand  our  current  problems.  A  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  even  our  national  holidays  may  much  embarrass 
such  a  visitor  in  his  official  or  business  transactions,  and  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  our  national  heroes  may  deprive  him  of  an  adequate 
view  of  our  political  accomplishments.  Again,  ignorance  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  our  principal  industrial  centers  will  prove  a  great  handicap 
in  the  establishment  of  trade  relations.  But  identical  obstacles  are 
encountered  by  the  people  of  our  own  nation  who  may  go,  as  usually 
they  do,  to  foreign  countries  unprepared  in  knowledge  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  languages  and  cultural  backgrounds.  The  lack  of  such  prepara¬ 
tion  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  failure  of  many  persons  engaged 
in  problems  of  international  interest.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Brazil,  one  of  our  best  friends  in  South  America,  how  many  of  our 
educated  people  know  who  was  her  George  Washington?  When  did 
she  become  independent?  Moreover,  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
acknowledged  and  adopted  the  4th  of  July  as  one  of  her  national 
holidays;  what  led  her  to  do  so? 

The  nations  south  of  us,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  8,500,000 
square  miles  and  sheltering  within  their  borders  a  population  of 
90,000,000  inhabitants,  are  the  result  of  colonization  by  the  Iberian 
nations;  hence  the  first  problem  that  confronts  us  is  the  difference 
in  the  mentality  of  the  two  groups  of  nations  or  races.  The  Latin 
civilization  is  often  considered  more  cultured  and  less  materialistic 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Next  comes  the  problem  of  language  and 
culture,  which  requires  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  as  well 
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as  of  other  subjects  conducive  to  the  understanding  of  the  national 
and  industrial  situation  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  study  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  subjects  has  been 
fairly  well  covered  by  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States;  probably  no  other  nation  can  boast  as  high  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  this  field.  However,  the  study  of  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
problems,  which  has  as  yet  received  but  scanty  attention  from  our 
educators,  is  extremely  backward.  In  this  field  we  are  far  behind 
other  nations. 

We  should  not  forget  that  South  America  is  not  an  agglomeration 
of  Spanish- American  nations  like  Central  America.  Nearly  half  of 
that  continent  is  taken  up  by  Brazil,  in  territory  larger  than  the 
United  States  (e.xcluding  Alaska)  where,  since  it  was  settled  and 
colonized  by  the  Portuguese,  the  language  used  is  Portuguese,  and 
not  Spanish.  In  diplomacy  Brazil  has  proved  to  be  a  very  faithful 
friend  of  the  United  States,  being  the  first  nation  officially  to  accept 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  even  before  that  doctrine  was  formulated 
Pan  Americanism  was  one  of  her  most  cherished  policies.  In  late 
years  three  of  our  most  distinguished  Secretaries  of  State  have  seen 
fit  to  pay  official  visits  to  Brazil — Mr.  Elihu  Root,  Mr.  Bainbridge 
Colby,  and  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

For  the  State  Department  Brazil  is  within  easy  reach,  but  for  our 
educational  institutions,  without  any  plausible  reason,  Brazil  might 
almost  belong  to  another  planet,  since  our  youth  has  been  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  courses  leading  to  a  real  appreciation  of  the  Brazilian 
nation  and  of  Portuguese-speaking  people  in  general.  On  account 
of  our  policies  and  the  importance  of  Brazil  and  Portugal,  Portuguese 
should  be  offered  in  at  least  one  high  school  in  every  important  city, 
and  a  number  of  our  colleges  and  universities  should  give  Portuguese 
a  place  in  their  curriculum. 

The  plan  that  was  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  Spanish  into 
our  educational  system  should  be  utilized  on  a  perhaps  more  modest 
scale  for  Portuguese,  and  teachers  should  be  prepared  for  this  work  in 
the  same  way  as  for  other  modern  languages.  For  several  years  the 
famous  University  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal  has  been  offering  summer 
courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Portuguese  in  foreign  countries, 
held  from  July  20  to  August  30,  and  a  few  Americans  and  many 
Germans  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  The  Institute 
of  Foreigners,  located  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  offered  in  the 
past  special  courses  for  American  teachers  of  Spanish  wishing  to 
qualify  for  teaching  Portuguese.  Tfiese  courses  will  in  the  future  be 
conducted  by  the  writer  in  the  department  of  romance  languages 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  from  June  18  to  July  28,  provided 
a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply.  The  texts  used  in  such 
courses  are  American  texts,  such  as  “A  Portuguese  Grammar,”  by 
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Hills,  Ford,  and  Coutinho,*  especially  prepared  for  American  colleges 
and  high  schools.  After  the  intensive  course  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  the  students  may  spend  the  month  of  August  at  the  University 
of  Coimbra  and  there  enjoy  Portuguese  atmosphere  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  first  appeal  made  in  this  country  for  an  extensive  teaching  of 
Portuguese  was  that  of  former  Ambassador  Nabuco,  a  highly  distin¬ 
guished  Brazilian  scholar  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  foreign  diplo¬ 
mats  ever  stationed  in  Washington.  This  famous  diplomat  addressed 
several  universities  in  America  in  the  endeavor  to  awaken  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Portuguese,  but  his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  the 
success  they  deserved,  the  Brazilians  being  greatly  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  their  great  scholar,  who  had  been  signally  honored  by 
the  greatest  countries  in  the  world. 

Another  apostle  of  the  Portuguese  cause  in  the  United  States  was 
that  distinguished  American  scholar,  the  late  John  Casper  Branner, 
president  emeritus  of  Stanford  University.  Doctor  Branner,  a 
geologist  by  profession,  worked  for  many  years  in  Brazil,  where  he 
became  so  enthusiastic  for  the  propaganda  of  Portuguese  in  the 
United  States  that  he  prepared  a  Portuguese  grammar  for  the  use  of 
her  students. 

Until  about  10  years  ago  the  teaching  of  the  Portuguese  language 
and  literature  in  the  United  States  was  limited  to  a  very  few  univer¬ 
sities,  where  it  was  conducted  by  romance  language  professors, 
chiefly  for  graduate  students.  For  instance,  the  courses  given  at  Yale 
University  by  Prof.  Henry  Lang,  and  at  Harvard  University  by 
Professor  Ford,  were  quite  well  known,  but  Portuguese  was  there 
being  taught  for  purely  philological  purposes,  the  great  masterpieces 
of  CamOes,  Gil  Vicente,  Sa  de  Miranda,  etc.,  being  read  as  classics. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  George  Washington  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  initiate  the  modern  movement  in  favor  of  Portuguese 
by  establishing  in  1916  the  first  chair  of  this  language  in  the  United 
States,  imder  the  direction  of  a  Portuguese  philologist  with  teaching 
experience  gained  in  Lisbon.  George  W ashington  University,  through 
the  initiative  and  energy  of  Dean  Howard  Lincoln  Hodgkins,  was  there¬ 
fore  prepared  to  offer  to  American  students  courses  in  Portuguese  of 
any  grade  and  to  assist  scholars  in  their  investigations.  The  step  taken 
by  Dean  Hodgkins  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  late  Brazilian  ambas¬ 
sador,  Dr.  Domicio  da  Gama,  by  the  officials  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  all  interested  in  Portuguese  on  account  of  the 
relations  they  maintain  with  Portuguese-speaking  nations.  The  first 

I  Published  in  1926  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  who  also  brought  out  in  the  same  year  a  school  edition  o(  the 
notable  Brazilian  novel,  “  Innocencia,”  by  Taunay.  Prof.  Maro  Beatb  Jones,  who  edited  this  novel,  has 
given  some  helpful  information  as  to  Portuguese  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  textbooks,  under  the  caption  of 
“Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Portuguese,”  in  Uispania  for  October,  1927.— Editor’s  note. 
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Portuguese  courses  were  attended  by  Government  employees  and 
graduate  students  of  the  university  department  of  romance  languages. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  Washington  attracted  large 
numbers  of  people  from  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  experts  and  clerks  for  a  knowledge 
of  Portuguese,  the  courses  at  George  Washington  University  were 
exceedingly  helpful.  Many  came  in  order  to  acquire  a  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation,  having  previously  studied  in  other  universities,  w'hile  others 
came  to  increase  their  knowledge,  and  a  few  registered  for  Portuguese 
philology.  These  courses  were  unfortunately  discontinued  in  1925. 

A  few  w'eeks  after  the  armistice  the  directors  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  passed  a  resolution  creating  a  school  of  foreign  service.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  Edmund  Walsh  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  school 
as  regent.  Portuguese  was  included  as  an  elective  subject  in  the 
curriculum  of  studies,  and  since  then  most  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  officials  connected  wnth  Brazil  either  in  Washington  or 
in  the  field  have  been  recruited  from  these  Portuguese  classes,  the 
services  rendered  by  these  officials  being  rewarded  wuth  rapid  promotion. 

Recently  the  University  of  California  has  added  to  its  romance- 
language  department  courses  in  Portuguese  under  Prof.  E.  C.  Hills, 
who  recently  spent  some  months  in  Portugal. 

If  we  turn  to  Europe  we  see  that  the  teaching  of  Portuguese, 
although  but  recently  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  universities 
there,  has  been  put  on  a  firm  basis,  the  chairs  being  occupied  by 
professors  maintained  for  the  exclusive  teaching  of  that  language, 
while  in  the  United  States,  in  even  the  most  favorable  cases,  Portu¬ 
guese  is  taught  by  professors  or  instructors  giving  part  of  their  time 
to  other  languages.  The  University  of  Paris,  for  instance,  appointed 
Professor  Le  Gentil  to  its  chair  of  Portuguese.  Doctor  Le  Gentil  has 
spent  many  years  in  Portugal  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  Portu¬ 
guese  subjects.  Similarly,  the  University  of  London  maintains  the 
very  well-endowed  CamSes  chair  of  Portuguese,  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  being  Prof.  Edgar  Prestage,  a  man  who  has  spent  his  entire  life 
on  Portuguese  subjects  both  as  an  investigator  and  translator.  The 
University  of  Berlin,  instead  of  placing  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 
department  one  of  their  great  scholars  in  Portuguese  subjects,  as  has 
been  done  in  France  or  England,  has  made  arrangements  for  help  from 
the  University  of  Coimbra  in  the  teaching  of  Portuguese,  the  latter 
sending  such  instructors  as  Dr.  J.  da  Providencia  Costa  and  Dr. 
Ferrand  de  Almeida  to  lecture  to  the  German  students  and  to  present 
Portuguese  subjects  in  their  true  Portuguese  color  and  not  as  seen 
through  German  glasses.  The  University  of  Hamburg  has  adopted 
the  same  system.  Dr.  Mario  Brandao  being  the  Portuguese  instruc¬ 
tor.  Several  other  universities  maintain  Portuguese  courses  under 
German  scholars  who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Portugal. 
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The  German  universities,  moreover,  are  not  limiting  the  teaching  of 
Portuguese  to  their  own  students.  They  also  welcome  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  and  they  have  even  organized  special  courses  conducted  in 
English,  with  English  textbooks,  for  American  students  and  American 
teachers,  as  previously  stated. 

When  United  States  educators  realize  the  progress  Portuguese  is 
making  in  the  chief  European  nations,  whose  relations  with  Brazil 
are  not  so  close  as  our  own  and  whose  intercourse  with  Portugal 
does  not  justify  any  extraordinary  measure,  they  will  undoubtedly 
find  a  place  for  this  language  in  our  educational  system. 

Portuguese  should  interest  the  student,  either  for  its  utilitarian  or 
for  its  cultural  value,  almost  as  much  as  Spanish  or  Italian.  Portu¬ 
guese  as  a  language  is  to-day  spoken  by  over  50,000,000  people,  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  world.  Some  6,000,000  are  living  in  Europe  in 
that  beautiful  corner  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  known  as  Portugal, 
with  its  famous  cities  such  as  Cintra,  Brussaco,  Braga,  and  Oporto, 
its  delightful  seashore  resorts,  and  its  noted  monasteries  like  Batatha, 
Alacobaga,  Thomar,  Jeronymos — all  of  them  beautiful  beyond  com¬ 
pare.  From  the  shores  of  this  nation  sailed  the  caravels  which  dis¬ 
covered  much  of  the  world.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Portuguese¬ 
speaking  people  (37,000,000)  live  in  Brazil,  the  largest  Latin  country 
in  the  world.  In  Africa  some  6,000,000  people  live  under  the  Portu¬ 
guese  flag  over  an  area  of  nearly  800,000  square  miles.  Over  1 ,000,000 
Portuguese-speaking  people  live  in  Asia  and  nearly  1,000,000  under 
the  American  and  British  flags. 

The  area  covered  by  Brazil  and  by  Portugal'  with  its  colonial 
empire  is  nearly  4,200,000  square  miles.  The  resources  of  Brazil 
and  Portuguese  Africa  are  inestimable,  and  in  both  Americans  are 
most  warmly  welcome.  But  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered,  we  need  adequate  preparation.  Moreover,  Pan  Americanism 
can  never  become  an  accomplished  fact  unless  things  Brazilian  are 
given  their  rightful  place  in  our  educational  system,  and  due  appreci¬ 
ation  for  this  nation  is  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  Western  World. 


fiANDUTl,  AN  INDIGE¬ 
NOUS  PARAGUAYAN 

ART' . 

A  A  ••  •  ••  «  •• 


By  E.  Roquette-Pinto 

My  interest  in  nanduti  dates  from  1911,  when  I  was  in  Para¬ 
guay  for  the  first  time.  This  truly  Paraguayan  lace 
is  as  delicate  in  texture  as  it  is  wonderful  in  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  its  patterns.  At  first  sight  certain  minute  details 
of  interpretation  escape  the  observer  who  is  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  merely  an  artistic  product  of  considerable  commercial  value.  In 
reality,  however,  nanduti  is  considered  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
it  as  direct  a  manifestation  of  local  color,  in  which  are  interwoven 
the  dreamy  fancies  and  highly  artistic  motifs  evolved  by  Paraguayan 
women. 

In  1920, 1  made  a  stay  of  several  months  in  Paraguay,  and  through 
the  good  will  of  the  people  whose  friendship  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  I  was  able  to  interpret  the  delicate  symbolism  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  and  arabesques  of  this  altogether  unique  native  handicraft. 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  designs  of  nanduti 
are  the  ideographic  representation  of  various  indigenous  elements, 
including  in  certain  cases  the  physical  reactions,  gestures,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  people,  a  fact  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  justify  this 
article. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Paraguayan  lace  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  lines  of  all  its  fundamentally  typical  patterns  are  circular. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  all  nanduti -designs  appear  like  as  many  objects 
caught  in  a  spider  web. 

Paraguayan  women  now  use  cotton  and  silk  almost  exclusively 
in  their  lace  making.  Formerly,  bromelia^  thread  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  and,  I  am  told,  is  still  used  in  the  interior,  where 
imported  thread  happens  to  be  scarce.  Personally,  however,  I 
have  seen  nanduti  lace  of  linen,  cotton,  and  silk,  only. 

The  lace  is  made  on  a  square  wooden  frame,  which  is  held  on  the 
lap.  Over  this  is  stretched  a  piece  of  muslin  (fig.  1)  upon  which 
by  the  aid  of  a  glass  or  cup  is  drawn  a  pencil  outline  of  the  circles 
which  are  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  finished  disks,  called  dejados  de 
nanduti.  These  disks  are  units  which  after  being  worked  are  joined 
by  means  of  special  stitches  to  make  large  pieces  of  lace. 


>  Translated  from  Boletim  do  Museu  Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March,  1927. 

*  The  genus  bromelia  includes  the  iztle  and  pineapple,  from  the  leaves  of  which  fiber  is  obtained. 
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The  groundwork  of  the  lace  is  usually  composed  oijilete,  or  threads 
forming  the  radii  of  the  circular  pattern.  After  the  radii,  numbering 
about  140,  have  been  made  with  needle  and  thread,  they  are  gathered 
into  groups  forming  quadrants  on  which  the  fundamental  stitches, 
which  are  called  Apyti,  Aramaje,  and  Pasasinta,  are  worked.  (Fig.  1 .) 
There  are  two  patterns  of  nanduti  which  are  exceptions  to  this  rule 


FRAME  USED  IN  MAKING  NaNDUTI 

A  piece  of  muslin  is  stretched  across  a  wooden  frame,  and  on  this  the  design  is  worked.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 
show  fundamental  stitches  of  handuti  called  Apyte,  .\ramaj6  and  Pasasinta,  while  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  illus¬ 
trate  finished  specimens  of  the  lace 

in  that  they  contain  no  Apyie,  namely,  the  “filigree”  (No.  16600) 
and  “guava  flower”  (No.  16623)  patterns.  I  believe,  however, 
that  these  two  ornamental  designs  do  not  really  belong  to  the  great 
primitive  family  of  nanduti,  but  are  extraneous  types  which  in  some 
way  have  been  introduced  therein.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by 
the  lack  in  both  of  these  designs  of  the  characteristic  selvage  finish 
of  the  circumference,  which  is  present  in  each  and  all  of  the  numerous 
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PHYTOMORPHIC  MOTIFS 


Ideographic  forms  of  ilanduti  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  16,623,  Guava 
flower  (Pfidiiim  *p.);  16,567,  Rosemary;  16,576,  Yvirayty  Yovay  (HromeUa  »p.);  16,609  Boyaei  (Acro- 
comia  »p.) 

designs  included  in  the  interesting  collection  displayed  at  the  National 
Museum  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

S^anduti  is  made,  exclusively,  by  women  early  trained  in  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  this  delicate  art.  The  older  women  guard  jealously  certain 
secrets  of  technique  necessary  to  the  successful  working  out  of  some 
of  the  designs.  But  the  most  difficult  of  all  information  to  get  from 
those  old  lace  makers  is  the  ideographic  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
arabesques.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  up  to  the  present  has  been 
entirely  successful  in  deciphering  the  secret  meaning  contained  in 
each  of  the  nanduti  motifs.  After  working  very  patiently  and  visit¬ 
ing  innumerable  country  families,  especially  in  the  Itaugua  region, 
73.S9.S— 28— Hull.  1 - 


•  Seflor  Nicholas  Aymot  published  in  El  Ordtn,  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  March  12,  1927,  the  following 
legend  which  he  had  heard  from  a  Quarani  Indian  woman  centenarian,  near  Pirihebui: 

Long  ago,  preparation  was  being  made  in  the  Quaranf  tribe  for  the  marriage  of  the  chiefs  son  to  an  Indian 
maiden.  The  youth,  wishing  to  add  a  jaguar  skin  to  the  presents  which  be  bad  prepared  for  his  bride,  set 
out  for  the  woods.  As  night  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  he  heaped  a  few  vines  about  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  and,  though  unprepared  for  camping  in  such  dangerous  surroundings,  fell  asleep  upon  his  impro¬ 
vised  bed.  He  never  returned  to  his  tribe,  and  all  attempts  to  find  him  were  fruitless. 

Many  years  afterwards  a  hunter  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  chanced  to  find,  lying  side  by  side  under  a 
great  forest  tree,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  and  the  skeleton  of  a  tiger.  Near  by  were  the  bow  and  arrows  and 
other  articles  which  had  belonged  to  the  chiefs  son. 

Spiders  had  taken  up  their  abode  among  the  young  man’s  bones  and,  as  if  to  prepare  a  worthy  shroud 
for  one  who  had  died  In  an  attempt  to  please  his  beloved,  completely  concealed  the  remains  of  the  youth 
with  a  finely  woven,  lacy  covering. 

Upon  seeing  this,  the  widowed  bride,  whose  grief  had  never  been  a.ssuagcd,  became  jealous  of  the  spiders. 
She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  any  beside  herself  had  protected  the  remains  of  her  beloved  dead.  So  for 
a  long  time  thereafter  she  went  every  day  into  the  forest  to  learn  to  spin  from  the  spiders,  and  every  time 
that  the  weather  destroyed  the  shroud  that  covered  the  beloved  remains  another  shroud,  like  the  spider’s 
web,  but  richer,  finer,  came  to  take  its  place. 

Thus  in  love  and  grief  the  idea  of  iiandufi  was  conceived  in  the  brain  of  this  Paraguayan  Indian  woman. 

H 


ZOOMORPIIIC  MOTIFS 

Collection  of  the  National  Musi'um  in  Kio  de  Janeiro.  1B,.S99,  Parrot’s  beak  ( Puitace)-,  I6,58fi,  Ibis  (/6i»  »p.); 
16,5.W,  Scorpion  (Forficulidar)-,  16,,')91,  Turtle  (Ckrlonioe) 

the  writer  has  obtained  reliable  information  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  catalogue  the  nnnduti  motifs.® 
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The  ideographic  forms  of  nanduti  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
following  groups: 

(а)  Phytomorphic  motifs. 

(б)  Zoomorphic  motifs. 

(c)  Skiagraphic  motifs. 

(d)  Miscellaneous  motifs. 

(o)  Phytomorphic  motifs: 

Guava  flower  (Psidium  «/>.)  G(»,()23,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
A  mambahy  or  Samambahy  (Filix  sp.)  (16,619,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio 
de  Janeiro). 

La  Ufia  de  Vaea  (Bauhitiia  sp.)  (16,552,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de 
Janeiro). 

Rice  (Oriza  sp.)  (16,553,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Rosemary  (16,557,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Bcx'ayd  {Acrocomia  sp.)  (16,609,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Arasapd  Corvata  (Psidium  sp.)  (16,607,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de 
Janeiro) . 


SKI.yORAPHIC  MOTIFS 

Collection  o(  the  national  Museum  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  16,568,  Oven;  16,563,  Dew. 


Capiati  (Killengia  sp.f)  (16,616,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Honeysuckle  flower  (16,595,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Yvirayty  Yovay  (Bromelia  sp.)  (16,576,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de 
Janeiro). 

Guayra  (Psidium  sp.)  (16,580,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

(b)  Zoomorphic  motifs: 

Dog’s  head  (Canis  sp.)  (16,620,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Parrot’s  beak  (Psitace)  (16,599,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Tuca-Yuru  (Ramphasios)  (16,582,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Fish  (Piscis)  (16,583,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Ibis  (Ibis  sp.)  (16,586,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Iatebu-.\pesd  (Ixodes)  (16,563,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Tuvytd  (Supercillium)  (16,556,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Scorpion  (Forficulidae)  (16,558,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Ant  (Termites)  (16,559,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
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MlSrELLANEOrS  MOTIFS 

Collection  of  the  N'ation;il  Museum  in  Kio  <le  Janeiro.  Ifi.fiOO,  Filigree;  Ifv'iMi,  Purufi;  Ifi.fiOn,  Puruaho; 

16,57K,  OuapivyeeS 


(h)  Zoomorphic  motifs — Conlinuotl. 

YaiK'husii  (Decnitoilac)  (10, 594,  Coll.  National  Mtisoum,  Rio  dc  Janeiro). 
Slieep’.s  tail  (10,.51M),  C'oll.  National  Mn.senm,  Rio  do  Janeiro). 

Fisli-l)one  (10,590,  Coll.  National  Mnsenin,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Turtle  (Chdoninr)  (10,591,  Coll.  Natittnal  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Spider  {Arachttidnc)  (10,592,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Hoof  (10,5S1,  Coll.  National  Mu.seum,  Rio  dc  Janeiro). 

(c)  Skiafiraphie  motifs: 

Lamp  (10.017,  Coll.  National  Mu.seum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Hammer  (10,001,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Brick  (10,.5K4,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Oven  (10, .508,  Coll.  National  Mu.seum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Ltjaf  of  Bread  (10,573,  Coll.  National  Musi'um,  Rio  dc  Janeiro). 

Small  chair  (10,554,  ('oil.  National  Mu.seum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

.\rapaj6  (10,502,  ('oil.  National  Mu.seum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Ant-ne.st  and  Cro.ss  (10,010,  ('oil.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
Dew  (10,593,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 
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{(1)  Misci'llaHCDUs  motifs; 

Filigree  (Ki.OOO,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Purua  (Hi, 588,  Coll.  National  Mu.seum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

fiuapivyeea  {10,578,  Coll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

PuruaLo  (10, 000,  Coll.  National  Mu.seum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Purua  Care  (10, .505,  C’oll.  National  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Hon‘,  as  in  all  primitive  art,  representations  of  animals  predomi¬ 
nate,  owinfr,  probably,  to  the  familiar  relationships  which  they  sug¬ 
gest  and  which  link  them  directly  to  the  psychic,  life  of  the  people. 

Primitive  nanduti  imitates  with  great  felicity  the  spider  weh  from 
which  it  takes  its  name — iiandu-ii.  It  is  still  produced  extensively 
in  Carapegua,  but  the  great  lace  center  is  the  township  of  Itagua, 
where  a  calm,  smiling  village,  ancient  and  clean,  spreads  out  around 
a  church  of  unusual  proportions  and  striking  ornamentation.  A 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Itagua  devote  thems('lves  to  this 
delicate  art.  The  lace  makers  tip  hack  their  chairs  to  work,  leaving 
their  lower  limbs  without  support,  an  attitude  which  causes  their 
feet  to  he  swollen  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  young  women  sing 
as  they  work,  while  the  older  ones  smoke  ha(]uaf<su  cigarettes. 

Nowadays,  much  fianduti  is  machinemade.  In  the  instruction 
hook  for  artistic  embroidery  published  by  a  well-known  st'wing- 
machine  company  1  find  reference  to  nartduti  under  the  name  of 
Teneriffe.  This,  however,  is  hut  a  coai’se  imitation  of  the  real 
nanduti.  The  groundwork  of  the  lace  is  similar  and  the  circular 
form  is  preserved,  hut  the  finished  prcnluct  possesses  none  of  the 
fine  artistry  of  nanduti.  1  have  never  been  able  to  discover  why 
this  lace  is  called  Teneriffe. 

In  Brazil,  where  nanduti  is  made  by  a  different  technique,  the  lace 
being  held  in  a  circular  frame  of  cardboard  or  tin,  it  is  sometimes 
called,  according  to  good  authority,  nun  lace.* 

W.  James  Molins,  who  in  1916  devoted  some  interesting  lines  to 
Paraguayan  lace,®  attributes  the  general  characteristics  and  constant 
form  of  this  lace  to  suggestion  directly  received  from  the  weh  of  a 
common  spider  of  the  genus  Epeira.  The  Epeira  is  a  cosmopolitan 
spider,  spinning  on  a  vertical  plane.  The  threads  of  the  spider  web 
are  so  regular  and  delicate  that  they  have  even  been  selected  for 
use  in  the  reticles  of  optical  instruments.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  strand  is  formed  of  from  6  to  10  finer  filaments.  The  web  of 
the  Epeira  is  formed  of  15  radii  and  from  15  to  40  spiral  curves. 

Is  nanduti,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  directly  inspired 
by  the  web  of  the  Paraguayan  Epeira?  All  that  is  known  of  the 
history  of  this  lace  seems  to  indicate  recent  origin.  We  do  not  find 
in  the  writings  of  the  old  chroniclers,  whether  priests  or  laymen. 


‘  Encyoloiwmip  Ouvraises  des  Danu*!!. 


>  I’araguai.  ('ronioas  .Vmericanas. 
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any  reference  to  nanduti.  Felix  de  Azara,  that  i-eliable  historian  of 
Paraguay  and  of  the  River  Plate,  referring  to  the  indigenous  Gua¬ 
rani  population,  says  that  the  women  did  not  spin,  but  that  some 
among  certain  tribes  utilized  thread  made  from  the  caraguata 
(bromelia).  No  allusion,  however,  is  made  by  the  writer  to  nanduti. 


A  SIMPLE  SQUARE  OF  NANDUTI 
Showing  the  method  of  combining  the  small  circles  of  lace 


Though  the  question  is  yet  very  obscure,  I  believe  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  nanduti  was  really  of  relatively  recent  importation 
into  Paraguay.  Into  this  alien  structure  the  imagination  of  Para¬ 
guayan  women,  inspired  by  the  objects  of  their  charming  land, 
wove  the  delicate  designs  and  fine  symbolism  which  I  have  attempted 
to  portray  in  this  article. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  INHAB¬ 
ITANTS  OF  TROPICAL  AMERICA  AND  ITS  REVIVAL 


By  Zelta  Nutt  all 

Honorary  Professor  of  Archseology,  National  Museum  of  Mexico;  Fellow  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropological  Association;  Member  of  American  Philosophical  Society 

IN  FOUR  previous  lectures  delivered  within  a  period  of  10  months 
before  a  scientific  gathering  in  the  university  city  of  Oxford,  the 
International  Congress  of  Americanists  in  Rome,  the  Anthro¬ 
pological  Society  of  Washington,  and  the  “Antonio  Alzate” 
Scientific  Society  of  Mexico  City,  respectively,  I  presented  the  results 
of  studies,  covering  a  period  of  many  years,  on  the  calendars  used  in 
ancient  seats  of  culture  which  were  all  situated  within  the  Tropics, 
the  majority  within  a  zone  20°  north  and  south  of  the  Equator. 

Within  this  zone  a  curious  solar  phenomenon  takes  place  on  differ¬ 
ent  days,  according  to  the  latitude,  and  at  different  intervals.  In 
its  annual  circuit  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith  of  each  latitude  twice  a 
year,  near  noontime,  and  when  this  happens  no  shadows  are  cast 
by  either  people  or  things. 

This  phenomenon  is  always  closely  connected  with  heavy  rainfalls 
brought  about  by  the  heat  of  the  vertical  sun  rays,  and  its  first 
occurrence  during  the  year  marks  the  end  of  the  dry  season  and  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

Within  the  tropical  zone  the  year  is  practically  divided  into  these 
two  seasons  only,  thus  differing  widely  from  the  northern  countries 
where  four  fairly  well-defined  seasons  are  the  rule,  marked  by  the 
winter  and  summer  solstices  and  the  spring  and  autumn  equinoxes, 
“markers”  which  are  of  little  or  no  importance  and  almost  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  zone  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  seasons. 

In  the  lectures  mentioned  I  submitted  ample  and  uncontrovertible 
data  showing  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tropical  America  had 
not  failed  to  observe  the  mysterious  and  impressive  phenomenon  of 
the  momentary  disappearance  of  shadows,  twice  yearly,  and  that  they 
had,  therefore,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  duration  of  the  solar  year. 

They  ingeniously  interpreted  this  phenomenon  as  the  beneficial 
“descent”  of  the  sun  god  to  earth,  because  they  had  observed  that 
it  was  invariably  followed  by  heavy  rainfalls  which  fertilized  the 
arid  soil,  making  it  yield  the  sustenance  necessary  for  the  life  of  both 
men  and  animals. 
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In  more  remote  times  tlie  sajjes  ol)served  this  phenomenon  hy 
means  of  frnomons  eonsistiiifr  of  some  rod,  stiek,  or  vertical  stone 
placed  perpendicular  to  the  {iround.  lint  with  the  {jradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  solar  eidt,  wishing;  to  honor  the  “descent  of  the  sun  g:od” 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  resting;  place  in  order  to  keep  him  with 
them  as  lonj;  as  possible,  they  erected  in  the  eentei's  of  organized 
community  life,  Pinal's  or  stelae  made  of  wood  or  stone,  more  or  less 
richly  carved;  later,  chairs,  thrones,  altais,  towel's;  and,  finally, 
temples,  situated  on  the  top  of  high  pyramidal  structures  the  sides 
of  which  could  he  completely  bathed  and  sanctified  (because  of  the 
absence  of  shadows)  by  the  sun  rays  twice  a  year. 

The  historian  flarcilazo  de  la  Vega,  direct  descendant  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  wrote  the  most  detailed  and  enlightening  description  we 
have  about  the  ancient  Indian  system  of  observing  the  passage  of 
the  sun  through  the  zenith,  and  the  picturesipie  ceremonies  observed 
to  celebrate  the  descent  of  the  (lod  who  brought  new  life  to  the  world 
and  marked  the  heginning  of  a  new  year. 

He  stated  that  “they  had  erected  very  richly  carved  stone  columns 
in  the  spacious  patios  or  courtyards  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the 
sun.  When  the  priests  thought  that  the  time  was  drawing  near, 
they  each  day  observed  carefully  the  shadows  cast  hy  these  eolunms, 
which  were  built  in  the  center  of  a  large  circle  which  occupied  the 
entire  width  of  the  patio.  From  one  point  of  this  circle  to  the  other, 
namely,  from  east  to  west,  they  drew  a  line.  Long  e.xperience  had 
taught  them  which  parts  of  the  circumference  this  line  should  cross. 
Watching  the  shadow  cast  hy  the  column  in  the  direction  of  the  line, 
they  observed  the  approach  of  the  great  moment  and  when,  at  noon, 
sunlight  bathed  the  whole  circumference  without  casting  any  shadow 
they  knew  it  had  arrived.  Then,  decorating  the  eolumn  with  all 
the  flowers  and  fragrant  plants  they  could  gather,  they  placed  the 
chair  for  the  sun  on  to^J  of  the  column,  saying  that  on  that  day  the 
sun  in  all  its  splendor  was  seated  on  the  column.  And  for  this  reason 
they  worshipped  the  sun  with  greater  fervor  and  festivities  on  this 
occasion,  tendering  him  offerings  consisting  of  gorgeous  gifts  made  of 
precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable  minerals. 

The  Indians  greatly  venerated  these  pillars  and  other  seats  of  the 
sun,  and  because  they  appeared  to  worship  them  as  idols,  the 
governor  and  the  Spanish  captains-general  throughout  the  Empire 
of  Peru  and  Ecuador  ordered  all  such  columns  to  he  destroyed. 

The  same  destructive  orders  e.xtended  to  all  regions  in  America, 
particularly  thn)ughout  Mexico,  the  aim  being  to  eradicate  completely 
the  solar  cult  which  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  indigenous  religion, 
social  life,  and  calendar. 

Even  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  con¬ 
sidered  the  eradication  of  the  Indian  solar  cult  so  important  that  in 
ir)77,  when  King  Philip  II  issued  his  famous  decree  of  assistance  in 
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the  j'ood  inanafieniont  of  “The  Indies,”  the  sixth  of  the  50  questions 
to  lie  answered  hy  the  indifjenes  of  each  town,  was,  “Ask  them  to 
tell  the  latitude  of  the  town  and  the  days  of  the  year  when  the  sun 
does  not  oast  any  shadow  on  the  town.”  After  getting  this  informa¬ 
tion  it  was  easy  for  the  Spaniards  to  watoh  for  and  prevent  the 
ohservanoe  of  the  sun  cult  hy  the  Indians. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  when  this 
question  was  put  hy  the  authorities  of  the  towns  of  Teotihuaoan,  Aool- 
man,  Tepechpiin,  and  Tequiziztlan  the  answers  contained  false 
information,  because,  although  they  all  truthfully  stated  that  the 
sun  first  reached  the  zenith  at  the  middle  of  May,  they  also  said 
that  the  second  time  was  toward  the  end  of  flune,  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  takes  place  a  whole  month  later,  namely,  in  July.  As 
historical  records  prove  that  it  was  precisely  in  Teotihuacan  where, 
toward  the  end  of  July,  1519,  the  second  of  the  annual  descents  of 
the  sun  god  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  everything  seems  to 
indicate  that  such  information  was  either  purposely  erroneous,  or 
that  with  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  calendar  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  phenomenon  was  already  extinct. 

(Considering  that  the  observation  of  this  phenomenon  was  a  religious 
rite,  it  must  have  been  confined  to  the  priests  in  the  temples,  although 
the  writings  of  the  Spanish  monks  dealing  with  the  religion  and 
calendar  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  an 
assertion  as  clear  and  direct  as  that  of  Pio  Perez,  who  states  that 
“The  ancestors  of  the  Maya  Indians  with  no  instruments,  just  using 
the  naked  eye,  had  fi.xed  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the  day  the  sun 
reaches  the  zenith  of  this  peninsula  on  its  way  to  the  austral  regions,” 
and  “that  they  know  the  use  of  the  gnomon  and  the  results  obtained 
hy  it  even  in  the  most  stormy  days  of  the  rainy  season.” 

This  goes  to  prove  that  the  Maya  priests  knew  perfectly  well  the 
number  of  days  making  up  the  interval  between  the  first  passage  of 
the  sun  through  the  zenith  in  May  and  the  second  in  July,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  times,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  the 
phenomenon  can  not  be  observed  by  means  of  the  gnomon  due  to  the 
clouded  skies  of  the  rainy  season. 

But  there  are  a  few  scattered  records  which,  put  together,  prove 
that  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Yucatan  the  driving 
of  sticks  into  the  ground  and  the  observation  of  the  passage  of  the 
sun  at  noon  were  the  most  prominent  ritual  features  of  the  Aztec 
Xow  Year.  The  late  Mexican  scholar  F'rancisiHi  Troncoso  y  Paso 
and  also  Profes.sor  Soler  were  convinced  that  the  Te.xcatl  festival 
was  that  of  the  New  Year  and  that  it  concurred  with  the  passage  of 
the  sun  through  the  zenith.  Wo  are  convinced  that  this  was  the 
festival  which  was  being  celebrated  in  the  main  temple  of  Mexico 
when  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  in  Cortes’s  absence,  ordei-ed  that  famous 
massacre  of  the  noblemen  and  warriors  who  were  assembled  on  a 
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date  equivalent  to  the  18th  of  May  in  our  calendar.  Answering 
the  charge  of  cruelty  made  against  him,  Alvarado  said  that:  “One 
morning  previous  to  the  festival  many  sticks,  one  taller  than  the 
others,  were  found  driven  into  the  ground  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
main  Cu.” 

The  report  of  another  conquistador,  Andres  do  Tapia,  furnishes 
the  only  documentary  evidence  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  the 
Mexicans  observed  and  adored  the  sun  at  noon.  He  said: 

The  first  time  we  entered  Mexico  i>eacefuUy,  I  was  wandering  idly  when  I  saw, 
in  I'ichilobos,  the  main  temple,  that  at  12  o’clock,  sharp,  as  indicated  to  the 
Indians  by  certain  signs  of  the  heavens,  they  arose,  blew  through  a  big  conch, 
and  all  t>f  them  went  to  the  sacrifice.  When  other  parishes  heard  the  call  of 
the  conch  they  also  arose,  and,  everyone  dressed  with  the  garments  used  in  the 
worship  of  their  particular  deity,  offered  sacrifice  consi.sting  of  their  own  blood, 
incense,  straws  dipped  in  their  blood,  or  papers  containing  certain  characters. 

No  word  is  found  about  this  in  the  text  of  Sahagun’s  works,  but 
the  Laurentiano  manuscript  of  his  work  contains  a  rough  drawing 
made  by  an  Indian  artist  representing  a  similar  scene.  It  actually 
pictures  the  sun  god  descending  on  the  circular  brazier,  “tlie  descent 
of  the  sun  god”  being  announced  by  a  priest  blowing  through  the 
conch,  while  two  other  priests  bum  incense  and  two  worshippers 
extract  blood  from  their  ears. 

Judging  from  other  representations  of  the  “descent  of  the  sun  god  ” 
which,  due  to  lack  of  space  can  not  be  mentioned  here,  it  seems  that 
in  Mexico  this  religious  ceremonial  called  for  the  presence  of  four 
priests  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  four  main  gods,  who  personifying 
the  cardinal  points  and  the  elements,  displayed  symbolic  colors:  the 
blue  of  air,  the  green  of  w’ater,  the  yellow'  of  earth,  and  the  red  of  fire. 

The  work  I  have  in  preparation  will  deal  extensively  with  incon¬ 
trovertible  data  which  prove  that  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
tropical  cultural  centers  of  America,  the  interesting  and  magnificent 
phenomenon  of  the  annual  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  zenith 
was  observed  by  the  natives,  who  were  fully  aware  of  its  infallible 
and  regular  recurrence  as  well  as  of  its  relation  w'ith  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  and  who  explained  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  shadow' 
of  the  gnomon  by  the  descent  of  a  celestial  being  upon  it. 

As  the  sun  came  back  every  year  on  the  same  date  and  hour, 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  the  ancients  had  no  need  of 
observing  the  rise  and  set  of  the  sun  in  the  periods  of  the  eipiinoxes 
and  solstices  or  to  make  difficult  and  complicated  calculations 

The  fact  that  in  the  year  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  phenomenon 
was  celebrated  and  observed  in  the  main  temple  of  Tenochtitlan, 
using  poles  as  gnomons,  shows  that  even  then  the  ancient  Aztec 
astronomers  and  priests  still  employed  that  primitive  but  thoroughly 
practical  and  effective  method  of  measuring  the  solar  year. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  lecture  I  delivered  before  the  “Antonio 
Alzate  Scientific  Society”  in  Mexico  on  the  18th  of  April,  1927,  I 
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made  the  following  suggestion  which  I  have  long  entertained,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  he  received  with  sympathy  and  interest. 

That  the  children  and  young  people  not  only  of  Mexico  but  of  the 
other  Hispano-American  countries  as  well,  bring  back  to  life,  as  a 
school  festival,  the  observance  of  the  new  year  of  their  ancestors, 
placing  in  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  their  schools  more  or  less  simple 
gnomons,  orienting  the  circles  and  lines  as  of  old. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  he  a  charming  as  well  as  a  patriotic  and 
highly  educational  festival,  the  revival  of  such  an  ancient,  such  a 
typical,  and  such  a  purely  Indian  custom.  Moreover,  it  would 
foster  in  children  the  observation  of  nature  and  interest  in  its  mani¬ 
festations.  In  cultural  centers  such  as  the  capitals  of  the  different 
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States  in  which  this  phenomenon  occurs — which  to  my  mind  is 
deserving  of  the  same  interest  as  an  eclipse — the  great  cuhninant 
moment  might  be  celebrated  by  singing  Beethoven’s  sublime  hymn, 
“God  in  Nature,”  or  other  appropriate  music. 

Children  w'ould  derive  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  from  the  festiv¬ 
ities,  not  only  from  the  gnomon  but  also  because,  standing  in  the 
sun,  they  would  see  that  they  did  not  cast  any  shadow'.  They 
could  also  perform  fantastic  dances  in  w’hich  their  arms  extended 
horizontally  would  cast  dark  lines  on  the  ground  uniting  their  shadow'- 
less  bodies.  The  practice  of  exchanging  appropriate  presents  on 
this  occasion  could  be  adopted.  These  presents  would  be  natural 
products  such  as  rare  specimens  from  any  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
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This  would  ciioourafro  in  children  the  noble  impulse  of  lookinj?  for 
and  eollectiiif;  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Jt  is  a  ideasure,  to  state,  here,  that  this  proposition  has  been  reeeived 
with  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  such  distinjiuished  men  as  Dr. 
lA'oneio  Y.  de  Mora,  IVruvian  consul  and  j)resident  of  the  society; 
Mr.  Afruilar  y  Santillana,  founder  and  permanent  secretary  of  the 
same;  Mr.  doacium  (iallo,  director  of  the  National  Astronomie 
Ohservatoiy  of  Tacuhaya;  and  many  others. 

Thanks  to  the  recommendation  made  in  favor  of  it  by  such  learned 
people,  the  annual  passage  of  the  sun  throufrh  the  zenith  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  several  edueational  centers  of  Me.xico  on  the  18th  of  May 
about  11.33  a.  m.  daylifrht  saving  time. 

I  hope  that  this  initiative  of  the  effective  restoration  of  a  custom 
dating  back  to  very  remote  times  in  this  continent  may  eonstitute 
the  first  link  of  a  chain  which  will  each  year  unite  more  and  more 
closely  the  members  of  the  Indian  raee  and  their  ancestoi-s. 

The  faet  that  after  long  and  accurate  obst'rvations  the  old  Mexican 
race  discovered  that  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  zenith  is 
the  perfect  method  of  measuring  the  solar  year,  is  an  honor  to  this 
race,  and  an  intellectual  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
wisdom  which  dest'rves  world-wide  appreciation  for  its  originality 
and  impiu-taiice. 


DATES  OF  THE  PASSAGES  OF  THE  SUN  THROUGH  THE  ZENITH  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  CITIES  IN  1928 


IKurni.shi'd  by  W.  W.  CampU'll,  Dim  tor  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  California] 


Mexico: 

Mexico  Citv _ 

Latituile 

_  19°  20'  N . . 

May 

17 

July  26 

Moritia . . 

_ 20° 

.50'  N _ 

May 

24 

July  19 

Guatemala: 

New  Guatemala . . 

.  14° 

.37'  N . 

.\pr. 

29 

.Aug.  13 

ilondura.s: 

Tegucipilpa . 

.  14° 

0.8'  \ . . 

.\pr. 

28 

Aug.  14 

Salvador: 

San  Salvador, . . . 

.  13° 

4.5'  N . 

.\pr. 

27 

.Aug.  16 

Nicaragua: 

Managua _ 

_  12° 

07'  X . . 

.Apr. 

22 

Aug.  21 

Costa  Rica: 

San  Jose _ 

. .  10° 

00'  N _ 

.Ai)r. 

16 

-Aug.  27 

V’enezuela: 

Caracas . . . 

.  10° 

1 

1 

b 

.Ajtr. 

17 

.Aug.  26 

British  Guiana: 

GeorRctown. . . 

_  6° 

49'  30"  N.. 

.Apr. 

7 

Sept.  5 

Dutch  Guiana: 

ParamarilM) . . 

.  5° 

44'  30"  X.. 

.Apr. 

4 

Sept.  8 

French  Guiana: 

('avenue _ 

_ _  4° 

56'  05"  X.. 

.Apr. 

2 

Sejtt.  10 

Colombia: 

Bogota _ 

_  4° 

06'  X _ 

Mar. 

31 

Sept.  12 
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Panama: 

Panama . . . 

. . 

10'  N... 

...  -Mar.  2.S 

Sept.  1.5 

Ecuador: 

Quito _ _ 

_ _ _  ()° 

14'  S... 

_ Mar.  20 

Sept.  28 

Peru: 

Lima _ _ _ 

_ _ _ 12° 

02'  84" 

S..  Feb.  IH 

Oct.  25 

.triHiuipa . . . . 

_ _ _  H)° 

1(5'  S... 

...  Feb.  o 

Nov.  7 

Bolivia: 

La  Paz . . . 

_ _  1(5° 

80'  S... 

_ Feb.  4 

Nov.  8 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco . . 

. . .  S° 

08'  27" 

S..  Feb.  29 

Oct.  14 

Rio  dc  Janeiro _ 

_ _ 22° 

00'  54" 

S..  Jan.  8 

Dee.  10 

Paranuay : 

Villa  C'onccpcion _ 

. . .  28° 

2S'  S... 

...  Dee.  21 

Dee.  21 

Note.— The  writer  woiiM  be  dwply  obliged  for  infornmtion  addressed  to  lier  at  Casa  .Vlvarado 
(’oyoaean,  1).  F.,  Mexico,  from  each  of  the  listed  capitals  concerning  the  local  climatic  conditions  at  the 
time  of  the  solar  phenomenon,  which  would  enable  her  to  formulate  a  report,  for  publiixition  in  the 
ni  LLETiN  of  the  Pan  .Vmerioin  I'nion  of  great  interest  to  all  conci'rned. 


IN  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  March, 
1923,  the  former  agreed  to  pay  the  company  a  sum  of  about 
eleven  million  pesos  ($.5,500,000)  as  partial  indemnity  for  the 
damages  and  losses  suffered  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  during 
the  revolution,  with  the  understanding  that  the  company  would 
invest  the  entire  amount  in  the  construction  of  a  line  between  Tepic, 
State  of  Nayarit,  and  La  Quemada,  State  of  Jalisco,  thus  uniting  the 
northwestern  States  with  the  rest  of  the  Republic. 

That  same  year  the  work  was  begun  westward  from  La  Quemada 
in  March  and  eastward  from  Tepic  in  June;  and  although  the  distance 
between  these  two  points  is  only  165  kilometers  (102  miles),  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  over  3,000  men  during  a  period  of  four  years  to 
complete  the  line. 

The  line  leaves  Tepic  following  a  southerly  direction  in  a  9  kilo¬ 
meter  tangent  to  Pantanal,  where  it  curves  slightly  to  the  east  and 


>  Triin'^liitcd  and  condensed  from  Ririita  dr  Rerifta»,  Mexico,  May  IS,  1927,  by  Jos6  Tcrccroof  the  BiiUelin 


CONSTRUCTION’  WORK  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  MEXICO 


The  recently  completed  Tepic-La  Quemada  stretch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  forms  the  last  link 
in  the  line  uniting  the  northwestern  States  with  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  Upper:  A  tractor 
use<l  in  connection  with  the  construction  work.  Center:  Donkeys  and  mules  were  employed  for  trans¬ 
porting  much  of  the  material.  Lower:  \  gang  of  workmen  cutting  rock  for  facing  a  tunnel. 
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Coiirti-sj-  of  **  Revista  do  Rt-viataa** 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK  ON  THE  TEPIC-LA  QUEMADA  LINE 

Left;  The  Siilsipuedes  Gorge,  spiinncd  by  the  longest  bridge  of  the  railroad.  Right;  Entrance  to  one 
of  the  numerous  tunnels. 

continues  in  another  6  kilometer  tangent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mira- 
valles  Canyon.  Following  the  canyon  for  10  kilometers,  it  passes 
through  four  tunnels  and  over  five  important  bridges,  and,  proceeding 
into  the  mountains,  circles  the  Ceboruco  volcano,  crossing  broad 
expanses  covered  with  lava  from  the  1873  eruption. 

Some  idea  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome 
in  laying  out  this  stretch  of  road  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
facts:  In  the  102-mile  section  between  Tepic  and  La  Quemada  there 
are  32  bridges  of  importance,  340  culverts,  and  31  tunnels,  the  tunnels, 
which  have  an  aggregate  length  of  7,500  meters  (about  4.65  miles), 
being  distributed  as  follows:  4  in  the  Miravalles  Canyon,  1  in  Mex- 
pan,  and  the  remaining  26  in  “Las  Barrancas”  in  a  stretch  of  only 
25  kilometers.  The  largest  of  these  tunnels  is  880  meters  long  and 
the  next  longest,  877. 

It  took  three  years  to  dig  the  tunnels  and  haul  away  the  rock  and 
dirt  extracted.  For  the  interior  revetment  of  the  tunnels  2,187,800 
cubic  feet  of  rubble  and  concrete  w'ere  used,  the  sand,  lime,  and 
cement  being  hauled  for  miles  on  mule  back. 
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CoiirtcBy  of  **  Revista  de  Rcvistas** 

TI  NNELS  ON  THE  TEPIC-LA  Ql  EMADA  RAILWAY 
The  31  tunnels  of  this  seetion  of  the  railroad  have  a  total  length  of  nearly  5  miles 


With  the  exception  of  the  steel  bridjjes,  which  were  manufactured 
by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  of  New  York,  the  steel  used  in  this  work 
was  manufactured  at  the  Monterrey  (Mexico)  Foundry.  The 
cement  was  manufactured  by  the  Tolteca  (Mexico)  Cement  Co. 
The  largest  bridge  of  the  stretch  is  that  across  the  Barranca  de 
Salsipuedes  (get-out-if-you-can  gorge),  a  name  which  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  depth  and  abruptness  of  this  ravine.  The  bridge,  which 
has  a  total  weight  of  1,200  tons,  a  span  of  260  meters  (over  850  feet), 
and  a  height  of  70  meters  (over  225  feet),  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  continent. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  desirous  of  raising  the  standards 
of  living  among  the  workers  in  this  zone,  established  a  minimum 
wage  of  1.50  pesos  a  day  ($0.75),  thus  doubling  the  average  daily 
wage  of  75  centavos  (37 cents)  which  prevails  in  that  section. 
The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  raise  was  somewhat  startling,  as  the 
peons,  being  accustomed  to  live  on  half  the  amount  now  paid  them, 
wanted  to  work  but  three  days  a  week,  which  augured  ill  for  the 
progress  of  the  work.  However,  they  soon  learned  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  time  and  money. 
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The  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  E.  B.  Sloan,  chief 
of  the  enf^ineering  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  a  man 
of  remarkable  talent  and  character,  whose  ability  and  personal 
efforts  made  possible  the  completion  of  this  gigantic  enterprise,  and 
who  succeeded  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  spite  of  the  De  la  Huerta 
revolution  in  1923. 

Although  the  concession  had  been  granted  early  in  1905,  con¬ 
struction  work,  due  to  various  causes,  chief  of  which  was  the  need  of 
relocation  of  original  survey  lines,  did  not  begin  until  1923.  The 
task  of  relocating  it  after  the  original  plans  and  survey  of  1908  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Bassett,  of  the  engineering  staff,  who  succeeded  in 
finding  the  original  marker  posts,  lost  for  15  years,  in  the  difficult 
Barrancas  gorge,  with  its  maximum  grade  of  6  per  cent  and  maximum 
curve  radius  of  3  degrees. 

This  great  achievement  is  not  only  of  local  but  of  national  signifi¬ 
cance  for  Mexico,  constituting,  as  it  does,  an  important  step  toward 
the  development  of  immensely  rich  zones  which  hitherto  have  re¬ 
mained  almost  unexploited,  due  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
The  Tepic-La  Quemada  stretch,  aside  from  its  economic,  social, 
and  political  significance  for  the  Mexican  Republic,  will  always  be  a 
magnificent  testimonial  to  all  those  who  with  tireless  energy  and 
courageous  perseverance  bridged  gorge  and  river,  scaled  mountain 
and  range,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  earth  itself  to  open 
a  new  road  to  progress,  peace,  and  a  fuller  life. 


Courtesy  of  **  Revistu  de  Revistae" 

SALCILLO  BRIDGE 

The  construction  of  this  bridge  was  one  of  the  most  diflicult  pieces  of  engineering 
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ARGENTINA 

Eight  months’  foreign  trade. — The  General  Bureau  of  National 
Statistics  frave  out  the  followinj;  foreign  trade  figures  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year: 

The  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1927  amounted 
to  1,250,466,000  gold  i)esos  as  against  1,121,776,000  gold  jicsos  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of  128,690,000  gold 
jKjsos,  or  11.5  ix*r  cent.  For  the  month  of  August  the  foreign  trade  amounted 
to  142,89.3,000  gold  pesos,  as  against  149,423,000  gold  pesos  in  the  month  of 
July. 

Real  values  of  foreign  trade  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1927  compared  teith  the  first 
eight  monlhs  oj  1926 


Ulassiflcation  1 

Real  value  in  gold  pesos 
first  8  months 

DilTcrence  plus  or  minus 
1927 

1927  1  192fi 

! 

Pesos 

Percentage 

.K.  Imports: 

! 

Dutiable . 

384.fi8f>,39T  4a'>,584,292 

-20,897,895 

-5.1 

Duty  free . 

t  H6, 795, 224  153, 447, 364 

-6,6.52,140  1 

-4.3 

Total  \ . 

531,481,621  559,031,656 

-27,550,035  1 

-4.9 

Coin . 

6,557,871  ,  1,568,254 

+4,989,617  1 

+318. 1 

n.  Exports: 

Dutiable . 

369,820,220  1  382,860,876 

-13,040,6.56 

-3.4 

Duty  free . 

349,164,273  179,883,579 

+  169.280,694 

+94. 1 

Total  B . 

718,984,493  562,744,455 

+156, 240, 038  ' 

+27.8 

C.  Foreign  trade: 

i 

Imports . . 

531,481,621  .VW,  031, 656 

-27,550,035 

-4.9 

Exports . . . 

718,984,493  562,744,4.55 

+156,240,038 

1  +27.8 

Total  C . 

1,250,466,114  1,121,776,111 

+  128,690,003 

+  11.5 

Favorable  balance . . . 

+187,502,872  +3,712,799 

+  183,790,073 

j  +4,950.2 

Public  works. — In  the  latter  part  of  Slepteinber  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  sent  to  Congress  a  report  of  the  public  works  constructed 
or  improved  during  the  year  from  June  1,  1926,  to  May  31,  1927: 


New  railroad  branch  lines  totaled  152  kilometers,  which,  added  to  the  lines 
already  built,  made  a  total  of  36,313  kilometers  of  State  and  private  railroads 
under  national  control,  and  including  provincial  and  secondary  lines  made  the 
total  of  all  lines  38,231  kilometers  by  the  end  of  1926.  Traffic  on  these  lines 
increased  during  the  year,  as  145,000,000  passengers  were  transported,  or  5,000,000 
more  than  in  1925,  and  45,000,000  tons  of  freight  shipped,  or  3,000,000  tons 
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more  than  in  1925.  Profits  increased  from  71,000,000  pesos  in  1925  to  77,000,000 
in  1926,  while  operation  costs  were  6,000,000  pesos  more  than  in  1925,  when  they 
were  179,000,000  pesos. 

The  construction  and  conservation  of  bridges  and  roads  from  April  1,  1926, 
to  March  31,  1927,  in  accordance  with  different  appropriations,  amounted  to 
9,688,569.96  pesos,  about  8,000,000  pesos  being  spent  on  roads,  or  80  centavos 
per  inhabitant.  With  provincial  road  taxes  the  total  of  highway  funds  amounted 
to  15,000,000  pesos,  which  averages  about  1.50  pesos  per  inhabitant.  Ninety 
highways  constructed  measured  1,422  kilometers,  while  highways  repaired, 
including  those  leading  to  180  railway  stations,  had  a  length  of  1,957  kilometers. 

Port  works  involved  the  dredging  of  20,646,787  cubic  meters,  or  1,400,000 
more  cubic  meters  than  during  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  13,473,889 
cubic  meters  were  dredged  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  improve  the  entrances  to  the 
ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata.  The  remaining  port  works  consisted  of 
improvements  to  the  ports  of  Necochea,  Mar  del  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata, 
and  Concepcidn  del  Uruguay,  all  ports  for  ocean  steamers,  and  those  of  Villa 
Con.stitucidn,  Urquiza,  Goya,  Lavalle,  Bella  Vista,  and  Barranqueras,  on  the 
Parand,  Santo  Tomd,  or  Uruguay  Rivers.  New  port  works  were  begun  in  Dia¬ 
mante,  San  Pedro,  Helvecia,  Alvear,  Yerud,  Mai  Abrigo,  and  Ituzaingd. 

Other  public  works  included  irrigation  systems,  buildings,  waterworks,  and 
similar  improvements,  the  sum  of  18,000,000  pesos  being  spent  on  waterworks 
and  sanitary  construction  in  general. 

State  railroad  lines  to  be  extended. — The  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  in  accordance  with  Congressional  authority,  is  preparing 
plans  and  receiving  bids  for  the  construction  or  completion  of  the 
five  most  important  sections  of  the  State  Railroad  lines  still  to  be 
built,  which  arc:  Embarcacion-Formosa,  279  kilometers  constructed, 
360  kilometers  to  be  built;  Metan-Barranqueras,  360  kilometers  to 
be  constructed  to  unite  sections  of  108  and  132  kilometers;  Cordoba- 
La  Puerta;  La  Paz-Feliciano-San  Jaime;  and  San  Juan-Jachal. 

International  stock  show. — The  board  of  directors  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Rural  Society  has  decided  to  make  its  1928  annual  livestock 
show  international  in  character.  The  society  has  adopted  a  new 
plan  for  holding  an  international  exposition  every  four  years,  keeping 
the  intervening  annual  shows  national. 

Twentieth  anniversary  of  Argentine  Touring  Club. — The 
Argentine  Touring  Club  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  on 
October  2,  1927,  with  a  parade  of  vehicles  10  blocks  long,  consisting 
of  trucks,  automobiles,  road-huilding  machinery,  trucks  displaying 
the  signs  to  he  used  on  highways,  and  cars  from  various  clubs,  as  well 
as  from  automobile  agencies. 


BOLIVIA 

Construction  of  highways. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and 
Communications  has  established  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  roads  in  Bolivia,  said  specifications  becoming  effective  by  Executive 
decree  of  August  2,  1927.  Roads  are  divided  into  two  principal 
classes,  public  roads  and  private  roads.  Public  roads  are  subdivided 
as  follows: 
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(1)  Roads  connecting  capitals  of  Departments,  or  a  capital  of 
Department  with  a  capital  of  Province  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants; 
or  roads  which  form  a  part  of  the  highway  system  running  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  country. 

(2)  Roads  which  connect  a  capital  of  a  Department  with  a  capital 
of  Province  of  less  than  5,000  population;  roads  which  connect 
capitals  of  Provinces;  roads  connecting  a  railroad  with  a  mine  or 
other  industrial  establishment;  and  all  wagon  roads  not  included  in 
the  first  class. 

(3)  Roads  for  pack  animals,  which  are  improved  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  transformation  into  one  of  the  preceding  classes. 

Railway  construction  tenders. — After  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  construction  of  an  automobile  road  or  a  railroad  from 
Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  Government,  having  secured  the 
funds  necessary  from  the  recent  $14,000,000  loan  floated  in  the 
United  States,  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A  public  call  was 
made  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  this  new  and  important 
railroad,  giving  two  alternative  routes,  and  fixing  October  20  as 
the  expiratory  date  for  tenders,  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  tenders 
to  be  made  within  a  period  of  45  days  after  the  closing  entry  date. 

Aviation  fields. — The  Military  Commission  which  has  been  in 
the  city  of  Oruro  in  charge  of  exhibiting  the  film  entitled  Bolivian 
Centennial  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  constructing  aviation 
fields  in  the  Cba^'o  region  has  reported  that  the  funds  thus  collected 
amount  to  8,415.35  bolivianos. 

BRAZIL 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Association. — The  press  announces 
the  establishment  of  a  Society  for  the  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Expansion  of  Brazil  by  means  of  sample  fairs  and  expositions  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  River  Plate.  Senhor  Paulo  Lausa,  w'ho 
has  recently  managed  a  similar  e.xhibition  of  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  products  in  the  Brazilian  city  of  Bello  Horizonte,  as  head  of 
the  new  organization  is  meeting  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  consular  officers. 

Japanese  agricultural  company. — A  Japanese  agricultural 
company  has  a  settlement  located  on  the  Acara  River  51  kilometers 
from  Belem,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Para,  where  it  plans  to  cultivate 
500,000  hectares,  an  area  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  cultivated 
area  of  the  State.  The  company  plans  to  raise  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  such  as  rice,  coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  tobacco  and  other 
products.  The  provisional  contract  made  by  the  Japanese  company 
with  the  governor  of  the  State  provided  that  w'ithin  a  year  the  contract 
should  be  made  definite,  the  company  thereby  agreeing  to  exploit 
the  concession  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  yen.  One-fourth  of  this 
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sum  is  to  be  used  in  the  preliminary  work  of  forest-clearing  and 
starting  the  plantations.  The  Japanese  believe  this  land  to  be 
suitable  for  immigrants,  as  the  northern  part  of  Brazil  does  not  offer 
so  much  competition  as  the  southern  States,  where  there  are  other 
foreigners;  also  there  is  little  malaria  and  the  climate  is  not  too 
warm  for  the  Japanese. 

Exposition  building  at  Seville. — The  Council  of  Fine  Arts 
has  opened  a  competition  for  plans  for  the  Brazilian  building  to  be 
erected  at  the  Ibero  American  Exposition  which  will  be  inaugurated 
in  October,  1928,  in  Seville,  Spain. 

Centenary  of  Jornal  do  Commercio. — On  October  1,  1927, 
the  Jornal  do  Commercio,  a  leading  daily  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  celebrated 
its  first  centenary  with  a  solemn  mass  in  the  church  of  Sao  Francisco 
de  Paula,  and  a  reception  and  ball  for  the  personnel  of  the  paper  in 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  newspaper,  the 
oldest  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  paper  known 
as  the  Spectador  Brasileiro  established  in  a  printing  shop  by  Pedro 
Plancher  in  1824.  The  Spectador  passed  out  of  existence  in  May, 
1827,  to  be  followed  by  the  publication  on  October  1,  1827,  of  the 
Jornal  do  Commercio,  which  has  appeared  regularly  ever  since.  The 
first  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jornal  advanced  from  a  printer’s  assist¬ 
ant  to  be  a  prominent  publisher  of  books,  such  as  editions  of  the  works 
of  Voltaire  in  44  volumes,  Talleyrand,  and  Benjamin  Constant. 
The  paper  participated  in  the  political  activities  of  Brazil  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire  and  the  early  Republic.  On  its  hundredth 
anniversary  the  Jornal  received  congratulations  from  other  papers 
all  over  the  world,  including  the  compliments  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

CHILE 

National  industries. — A  Chilean  company  manufacturing  woolen 
fabrics  from  the  raw  material  through  all  the  processes  recently  had  a 
showing  of  its  products  in  Santiago.  The  exhibits,  which  were 
attractively  installed,  also  sliowed  the  raw  wool,  and  methods  of 
washing,  dye'mg,  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  a  power  loom  and 
other  machines  being  operated  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  The  firm 
in  question,  whose  factory  is  in  Tom4,  supplies  the  cloth  for  Chilean 
Army  and  Navy  uniforms,  and  was  recently  successful  in  securing  a 
contract  for  30,000  meters  of  material  for  Colombian  Anny  uniforms, 
against  the  competition  of  bidders  from  five  or  more  important 
manufacturing  nations. 

Good  roads  around  Santiago. — The  General  Inspector  of  High¬ 
ways  has  drawn  up  a  plan  for  improving  250  kilometers  (kilometer 
equals  0.62  mile)  of  the  most  important  roads  around  the  capital,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  22,000,000  pesos.  Most  of  the  funds  would  be 
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derived  from  ordinary  receipts,  but  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  tax  of 
1  per  cent  on  communities  benefited  by  the  definite  surfacing  of 
these  highways,  and  to  collect  toll  for  their  upkeep.  It  is  expected 
that  easy  communications  will  lessen  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  brought 
into  Santiago  from  sliort  distances. 

Paving  of  Santiago. — A  recent  law  provides  for  the  paving  of  all 
Santiago’s  streets. 

Centenary  of  El  Mercurio. — El  Mercurio,  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  Chile  and  of  South  America,  celebrated  on  September 
12,  1927,  the  centenary  of  its  founding  by  Don  Pedro  F4lix  Vicuna  in 
Valparaiso.  For  25  years  Santiago  has  also  had  its  Mercurio,  as  well 
as  an  afternoon  paper  published  by  the  same  company.  The  cente¬ 
nary  edition  published  in  Santiago  consisted  of  nearly  200  pages,  con¬ 
taining  a  wealth  of  interesting  and  valuable  material.  This  included, 
in  a  long  table  of  contents,  facsimiles  of  some  of  the  early  issues, 
articles  on  some  of  the  famous  membei*s  of  the  editorial  staff,  such 
as  Sarmiento,  Alberdi,  Mitre,  and  Bello,  reprints  of  some  of  the 
notable  articles  of  the  past,  and  articles  on  various  important  aspects 
of  national  life. 

COLOMBIA 

Foreign  trade  with  the  United  States. — According  to  infor¬ 
mation  published  in  the  Commerce  Reports  of  the  United  States,  the 
total  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  in  1926  amounted 
to  $139,542,000,  being  five  t’mies  greater  than  the  total  10  years  ago. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  articles  exported  from  Colombia  are  sent  to 
tlie  United  States  and  50  per  cent  of  those  imported  into  the  country 
are  exports  of  the  United  States.  Colombia  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  coffee  and  the  largest  producer  of  high  grade  mild  coffee. 

Commercial  aviation. — A  new  aviation  enterprise,  of  w'hich 
Dr.  Alberto  K.  Osorio  has  been  elected  president,  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  in  Barranquilla  under  the  name  of  Aero-Maritune  Co.  of  Colombia 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  300,000  pesos. 

The  object  of  the  Aero-Maritime  Co.  will  be  the  establishment  of 
international  coastal  air  lines,  especially  the  Barranquilla-Gulf  of 
Uraba-Colon  and  Barranquilla-Cura^ao  lines.  The  interior  routes 
will  be  maintained  by  the  “Scadta,”  or  Colombian-German  Aerial 
Transport  Co.  According  to  Dr.  Pedro  von  Bauer,  its  manager, 
this  company  plans  to  purchase  more  planes  and  establish  a  five- 
times-a-week  service  with  transportation  capacity  sufficient  to  meet 
all  requirements. 

Cable  service. — Following  negotiations  between  the  Colombian 
Government  and  the  All-America  Cables  Co.,  this  company  took 
over,  on  October  1,  1927,  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  tele¬ 
graphic  line  constructed  by  the  Government  between  Buenaventura 
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and  Bogota.  As  a  result  cablegraphic  messages  may  now  be  sent 
from  New  York  to  Bogota  in  less  than  eight  minutes. 

COSTA  RICA 

Unrestricted  sea-turtle  and  mother-of-pearl  fishing. — In 
accordance  with  a  legislative  decree  issued  on  September  1,  1927,  sea- 
turtle  and  mother-of-pearl  fishing  in  Costa  Rican  waters  will  be  open 
unrestrictedly  to  nationals  and  all  foreigners  who  have  been  resident 
in  the  country  for  five  years.  Regulations  establishing  the  fishing 
seasons  will  be  issued  by  the  e.xecutive  power,  while  grants  will  be 
given  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  question.  Mother-of-pearl 
fishing  is  authorized  in  two  zones,  one  from  Bahia  Salinas  to  Cabo 
Blanco,  and  the  other  from  Cabo  Blanco  to  Golfo  Dulce. 

CUBA 

Sugar  defense  law. — On  October  3  a  law  was  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  creating  a  national  commission  for  the  protection  of  the  sugar 
industry,  charging  said  commission  with  the  duty  of  informing  and 
advising  the  Chief  Executive  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  industry 
and  to  the  purposes  of  the  aforesaid  law,  in  order  that  the  Chief 
Executive  may  fix  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  sugar  crop  in 
accordance  with  domestic  and  foreign  consumption,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  if  other  sugar-producing  countries  increase  their 
planting  of  cane  and  their  sugar  mills,  the  Chief  Executive  may 
suspend  for  one  year  the  restrictions  on  the  Cuban  sugar  crop.  The 
above-mentioned  law  authorizes  the  creation  of  a  sugar-exporting 
company  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  divided  in  25,000  shares,  all 
proprietors  or  lessees  of  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  being  obliged  to  hold 
shares  in  said  company  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sacks  produced 
in  their  respective  mills  in  the  1927  crop.  Sugar  planters  may  also 
be  shareholders.  The  company  will  sell  pro  rata  in  foreign  countries 
all  the  crude  sugar  not  needed  for  home  consumption  in  Cuba  or  for 
export  to  the  United  States.  The  President  may  also  provide  that 
a  maxunum  of  150,000  tons  of  existing  stocks,  supplied  proportionally 
by  warehouses  and  centrals,  shall  be  transferred  for  sale  to  the 
exporting  company,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $5  per  sack  of  the 
allotted  quota  not  supplied.  The  law  will  be  in  effect  for  the  next 
six  crops.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Cultivation  of  potatoes. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  has  extensive  plans  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  in  the  Republic,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  will  import  high-grade  potatoes  for  distribution 
among  farmers,  forbidding  at  the  same  time  the  importation  of 
potatoes  of  an  inferior  quality.  During  the  year  1926,  1,258,000 
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bags  of  potatoes  were  imported  to  Cuba  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Bermuda,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

Exports  of  woods. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1927 
$309,302  worth  of  lumber,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  was 
exported  to  the  United  States  and  various  European  countries.  The 
following  tables  give  the  classified  exports: 


Lumber 

Thou- 
siind  feet 

Value 

Cedar . 

Mahogany . 

Miscellaneous . 

1 

. . 1  .'>82 

. . 1  2,920 

. . j  383 

t68,H9 
197, 774 
33,774 

Manufactured  wood 

Kilns 

Value 

Furniture . 

other  articles . 

.  20, 636 

.  10,207 

$8,549 

1,056 

—(Courtttn  of  tkt  Cuban  Embatiit  in  H'aahinglon.) 


Distribution  of  sugar  crop. — The  following  table  gives  the 
distribution  of  Cuba’s  sugar  crop  up  to  August  31,  1927: 


Ports 

Bags 

Tons 

Ports  north  of  Cape  llatteras . 

12,673,382 

1,810,483 

New  Orleans . 

3,981,511 

568,787 

Central  United  States . 

182,342 

26,049 

Galveston . 

1, 175,609 

167,944 

Savannah . 

914, 241 

130,606 

Canada . . . . . 

809,054 

115,579 

179,190 

25,599 

Japan  and  China . . . 

238,128 

34,018 

Europe . . . 

6,167,844 

881,121 

Total . 

26,321.301 

, 

3. 760, 186 

— {CouTtdt  of  the  Cuban  Embaitg  in  H'athinglon.) 


Air  mail  service  betw'een  Cuba  and  the  United  States. — 
During  the  latter  part  of  October,  1927,  the  first  regular  air  mail 
service  between  Habana  and  Key  West  was  inaugurated  by  the  Pan 
American  Airways  Co.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Etnbassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Air  transport  service. — The  National  Congress  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  recently  approved  a  contract  with  the  West  Indian 
Aerial  Co.  for  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  air  passenger  and  mail 
transport  service  between  the  cities  of  San  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  Santo 
Domingo,  Port  au  Prince  (Haiti),  Santiago  and  Habana  (Cuba). 
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III  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  Government 
promises  to  pay  the  company  $250  a  pound  for  mail,  absolutely 
guaranteeing  $500  a  month  in  the  event  that  the  weight  of  the  mail 
should  be  less  than  2  pounds,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  $1,500  monthly 
as  a  subsidy  to  stabilize  and  encourage  the  enterprise. 

Communications. — According  to  recent  press  reports  a  radio 
broadcasting  station  for  short  distance  and  wireless  station  for  long 
distance  communication  are  being  installed  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
former,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $25,000,  will  broadcast 
programs  relayed  from  the  principal  stations  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America,  while  the  latter  will  establish  direct  wireless  communi¬ 
cation  between  Santo  Domingo  and  the  remainder  of  the  American 
continent. 


ECUADOR 

Living  expenses  and  conditions  in  Ecuador. — The  following 
table  gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  average  prices  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  showing  the  difference 
in  prices  in  the  two  cities: 


Article 

Quito 

Guayaquil 

Vnit 

Sucres 

Unit 

Sucres 

0.20 

0.60 

Potatoes . 

Pound _ ■ 

.10 

. do . 

.15 

Flour . 

. do . 

1.34 

. do . 

.30 

Sugar . 

. <10 . 

.22 

. do . 

.25 

Coffee . 

. do . 

1.00 

_ do . 

.90 

0.40  to  .50 

.55 

1.50 

3.00 

.30  to  .40 

.30 

Fish . 

2.00 

1.00 

.30 

.30 

.05 

.40 

.20 

.60 

.60  to  .80 

1.20 

.05  to  .15 

.40 

.05 

.05 

For  1.1 

2.00 

.  15 

1.50  to  2. 00 

2. 50  to  4. 00 

Living  expenses  in  the  interior  and  smaller  towns  may  be  calculated 
at  about  20  per  cent  less  than  in  these  cities. 

The  two  best  hotels  in  Quito  are  the  Metropolitano  and  Savoy;  at 
the  former  the  rates  per  day  are  20  sucres  for  double  room  and  bath, 
meals  costing  from  5  to  8  sucres  a  day.  At  the  Savoy  daily  rates 
range  from  8  to  15  sucres  for  room  without  bath,  and  22  sucres  for 
room  with  bath,  including  meals.  The  three  principal  hotels  in 
Guayaquil  are  the  Ritz,  Tivoli  and  Cecil,  rates  averaging  from  6.50 
to  20  sucres  a  day,  including  meals.  (The  sucre  at  present  exchange 
is  about  $0.20.) 
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Direct  steamer  service  between  New  York  and  Guayaquil. — 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Senor  G.  R.  Ycaza,  Consul  General  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  in  New  York,  the  Bulletin  is  informed  that  a  new  steamship 
service,  called  the  Meridian  Line,  has  been  established  to  ply  directly 
between  New  York  and  Guayaquil,  making  the  trip  in  10  days. 
For  a  long  time  such  aline  had  been  the  desire  of  Ecuadorean  importers, 
since  much  time  was  lost  in  transshipping  merchandise  in  Panama. 

Button  industry. — The  Ecuadorean  Government  has  under 
consideration  a  project  for  establishing  a  button  factory,  using  for 
this  purpose  the  native  tagua,  or  ivory,  nut.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000  is  needed  for  establishing  this  industry,  so  as  to 
allow  a  daily  production  of  30,000  or  40,000  gross  of  buttons. 

New  coinage. — A  recent  decree  authorizes  the  Central  Bank  to 
issue  a  new  coinage.  One  million,  two  hundred  thousand  coins  of 
two  sucres  denomination  each  will  be  coined;  3,400,000  coins  of  one 
sucre  each,  and  1,1 15,060  fifty-centavo  coins.  Of  nickel  coins  500,000 
ten-centavo  pieces  will  be  struck;  800,000  five-centavo  pieces;  100,000 
two-and-a-half-centavo  pieces,  and  50,000  one-centavo  coins. 

Tuocan — San  Gabriel  highway. — On  September  20  last  the 
first  automobile  to  travel  over  the  newly  completed  highway  from 
Tuocan  to  San  Gabriel  arrived  in  the  latter  place.  This  fine  road, 
50  kilometers  in  length  (kilometer  equals  0.62  miles),  serves  the  towns 
of  San  Gabriel,  Huaca,  La  Paz,  Bolivar,  and  Los  Andes. 

GUATEMALA 

Agricultural  society. — Recent  information  states  that  an  agri¬ 
cultural  society  has  been  organized  in  Jalapa.  Among  the  most 
important  of  its  proposed  objectives  will  be  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  stock  and  forage  plant  show  each  December  and  a  fair  during 
the  early  part  of  August. 

Forestry  law  regulations. — ^See  page  95. 

HAITI 

Foreign  trade. — The  Financial  Adviser  General  Receiver’s  report 
for  September  is  quoted  as  follows: 

Foreign  trade. — For  the  fiscal  year  from  Septeml)er  1,  1926,  to  August  31, 
1927,  imports  amounted  to  78,757,000  gourdes  (5  gourdes  equal  $1),  or  15,500,000 
gourdes  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  exports  to  76,495,000  gourdes,  or 
24,746,000  gourdes  less  than  during  1925-26.  The  total  foreign  commerce  was 
155,252,000  gourdes,  or  40,246,000  gourdes  (20.59  jier  cent),  less  than  in  1925-26. 

both  smaller  volume  in  Haiti’s  principal  export,  coffee,  and  lower  unit  prices 
for  several  important  commodities  in  both  the  import  and  export  trade  were 
scsponsible  for  the  sharp  decline.  There  was  not,  therefore,  as  great  a  decrease 
in  volume  of  imports  and  exports  as  would  be  concluded  from  the  declining 
values.  Those  commodities  which  were  exported  in  greater  value  than  during 
1925-26  were  logwood,  honey,  goatskins,  and  raw  sugar,  sugar  exports  increasing 
from  5,974,000  kilograms  to  9,841,000  kilograms,  and  the  value  from  1,606,000 
gourdes  to  3,403,000  gourdes. 
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Experiment  station  decortication  plant.— On  October  16, 
1927,  President  Borno  inaugurated  the  installation  of  a  sisal  decorti¬ 
cation  plant  at  the  Hatte  Lathan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  sisal  (henequen)  plantations  set  out  in 
the  last  few  years  have  made  e.xcellent  progress. 

HONDURAS 

Electric  plant  for  Nacaome. — On  September  9,  1927,  a  contract 
was  signed  by  the  Civic  Improvement  Committee  of  Nacaome  for 
the  installation,  at  a  cost  of  21,000  silver  pesos,  of  an  electric  plant, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  in  operation  by  February,  1928. 

Water  for  Yoro. — Work  has  been  begun  on  the  potable  water 
system  for  the  city  of  Yoro,  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  same 
name. 

Pespire  a  city. — On  September  18,  1927,  Pespir6  celebrated  its 
promotion  by  Congress  from  the  category  of  town  to  that  of  city. 
Among  the  official  guests  present  at  the  celebration  were  the  Minister 
of  Government,  Justice,  and  Sanitation,  the  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine,  the  Archbishop  of  Tegucigalpa,  and  the  Departmental 
Deputy. 

Fruit  shipments. — The  United  States  Commerce  Reports  for  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1927,  give  the  following  cable  reports  on  fruit  shipments: 

The  fruit  companies  are  experiencing  a  seasonal  decline  in  banana  exports. 
Banana  shipments  for  July  were  1,070,000  bunches,  and  for  August  1,898,000 
bunches,  bringing  the  total  for  eight  months  to  13,602,964  bunches,  which  is 
1,042,312  bunches  more  than  in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  previous  record 
year,  1925.  Although  the  total  production  figure  of  sugar  is  not  yet  available, 
the  present  crop  is  said  to  l)e  a  record,  the  latest  estimate  being  35,000,000  to 
40,000,000  pounds  as  compared  to  33,753,769  pounds,  the  previous  high  pro¬ 
duction  figure  of  1926. 


MEXICO 

Organization  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. — At  the  tenth  General 
Assembly  of  the  Confederation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Mexico  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  organize  the  business  of  the  entire  country. 
For  this  purpose  a  Central  Organization  Committee  was  appointed 
to  travel  to  different  sections  of  the  country  and  confer  with  local 
chambers  of  commerce  on  their  problems,  as  well  as  to  establish  such 
organizations  where  none  at  present  e.xist.  The  Organization 
Committee  will  also  keep  track  of  the  functioning  of  local  chambers. 

National  Navigation  Lines  to  California. — The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Navigation  Line  calling  at  Mexican  Pacific  ports 
and  running  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  has  greatly  increased 
the  sales  of  Mexican  products  in  the  western  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  Boletin  Comercial  of  October  18,  1927,  reports  that 
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these  imports  by  sea  through  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Calif.,  amounted  to  $2,111,697,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927. 
The  following  articles  are  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
from  Mexico:  Coffee,  bananas,  tomatoes,  sugar,  turpentine,  lemons, 
bran,  chick  peas,  brown  sugar,  chile  peppers,  tiles,  glassware,  earthen¬ 
ware,  palm  straw  hats,  sarapes,  fresh  shrimps,  and  other  articles. 

Mexico-Cuba  telephone  inaugurated. — On  November  1,  1927, 
President  Calles  of  Mexico  and  President  Machado  of  Cuba  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  Mexico-Cuba  telephone  service  by  exchanging  cordial 
greetings  over  the  wire  between  Mexico  City  and  Habana.  The 
new  line  covers  7,309  kilometers  (4,620  miles)  between  Mexico  City 
and  Habana.  It  connects  with  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  in  its  crossing  of  the  United  States  to  Key  West,  whence 
it  goes  by  submarine  line  to  Habana.  This  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
telephone  circuit  in  the  w’orld. 

Acambaro-Apatzingan  Railway  Extension. — The  press  re¬ 
ports  that  the  National  Railroads  have  authorized  the  preliminary 
surveys  for  the  extension  of  the  railway  now  running  between  Urua- 
pan,  Morelia  and  Acambaro,  to  Apatzingan,  Michoacan.  The 
purpose  of  this  extension  is  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  rich  rice  zone  in 
the  Apatzingan  Valley  in  the  State  of  MichoacAn  and  also  to  the 
sugar  produced  around  Taretan. 

Inhabitants  per  square  kilometer. — The  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Statistics  recently  concluded  a  table  showing  the  density  of 
the  population  in  the  different  States,  the  figures  being  the  following: 

Inhabitants  per  square  kilometer,  Federal  District,  610.96;  Tlaxcala,  44.34; 
Mdxico,  41.33;  Pueb-a,  30.15;  Hidalgo,  29.79;  Guanajuato,  28.13;  Morelos, 
20.83;  Quer^taro,  19.18;  Colima,  17.63;  Aguascalientes,  16.62;  Veracruz,  16.13; 
Michoacdn,  15.64;  Jalisco,  14.77;  Yucatdn,  9.30;  Oaxaca,  10.35;  Guerrero,  8.79; 
Tabasco,  8.30;  San  Luis  Potosi,  7.05;  Nayarit,  6.00;  Sinaloa,  5.83;  Chiapas,  5.66; 
Zacatecas,  5.21;  Nuevo  Le6n,  5.17;  Tamaulipas,  3.60;  Durango,  2.72;  Coahuila, 
2.61;  Chihuahua,  1.64;  Sonora,  1.51;  Campeche,  1.49;  Lower  California,  0.44; 
Quintana  Roo,  0.22. 

NICARAGUA 

Contract  for  ice  factory. — In  August,  1927,  a  contract  was 
approved  by  the  Government  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  an  ice  factory  in  the  city  of  Masaya.  The  factory,  which  is  to  be 
in  operation  18  months  after  approval  of  the  contract,  must  furnish  a 
certain  quantity  of  free  ice  to  the  city  hospital  and  pay  5  per  cent  of 
its  net  profits  to  the  municipality.  The  price  of  ice  is  limited  to  1 
cord6ba  20  centavos  per  Spanish  quintal  of  1 10  pounds. 

PANAMA 

Agricultural  experiment  station. — In  August  the  Govern¬ 
ment  established  an  agricultural  experiment  station  on  grounds  near 
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the  Bolivar  Asylum  in  Panama  City.  The  station,  which  will  be 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  have  sections  on  agron¬ 
omy,  plant  pathology,  entomology,  fruit  and  tree  culture,  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  stock-raising,  as  well  as  a  section  for  the  cultivation  of 
silkworms.  The  model  farms  at  Aguadulce  and  David  will  function 
as  subsections  of  this  experiment  station. 

Panaman  exhibit  at  Seville  exposition. — The  commission  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  Panaman  exhibits  in  the  Ibero-American 
Exposition  to  be  opened  in  Seville  in  October,  1928,  has  contracted 
provisionally  for  120  square  meters  of  space.  In  addition  to  samples 
of  products  of  national  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  there 
will  be  an  important  exhibit  by  the  Department  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion  showing  the  progress  of  the  country  in  this  vital  field. 

Silk  production. — The  press  reports  the  formation  of  a  $20,000 
company  to  establish  the  silk  industry,  beginning  with  the  planting  of 
mulberry  trees  for  the  raising  of  worms  and  continuing  through  the 
succeeding  stages  to  the  weaving  of  colored  silks.  The  company 
has  contracted  for  a  large  area  of  ground  in  the  Canal  Zone  near  Mount 
Hope  where  it  will  plant  100,000  mulberry  saplings,  and  also  has  a 
lot  in  the  city  of  Colon  for  its  factory  and  office  building. 

PARAGUAY 

Importation  of  automobiles. — According  to  statistics  quoted 
by  £?  Diario,  Asuncidn,  September  15,  1927,  249  automobiles  and 
243  trucks,  valued  in  total  at  295,818  pesos,  were  imported  into  Para¬ 
guay  during  1926  and  the  first  three  months  of  1927. 

Further  Mennonite  colonization. — A  new  contingent  of  Men- 
nonite  colonists  composed  of  109  persons  arrived  in  Asuncion  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1927.  It  is  reported  that  they  set  out  immediately  for 
the  Chaco,  whither  they  had  been  preceded  by  many  others. 

PERU 

Protection  for  merchants  selling  on  the  installment  plan. — 
A  recent  Executive  decree  provides  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  an  official  Installment  Sales  Registration  Office  where  all  merchants 
and  distributoi’s  of  the  Callao-Lima  district  who  follow  the  practice 
of  selling  merchandise  on  partial  payments  may  register  their  sales. 
This  decree  covers  the  sale  of  automobiles,  bicycles,  typewriters, 
sewing  machines,  and,  in  general,  all  other  articles  customarily  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  and  which  are  distinguishable  by  means 
of  factory  numbers  or  other  identifying  marks. 

Association  of  automobile  importers. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  this  Lima  organization,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  December,  1926,  resolutions  favoring  the  following  were 
adopted; 
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(1)  Organization  of  a  system  for  selling  cars  on  the  installment  plan. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  special  system  for  providing  automobile  importers 
with  information  regarding  the  financial  status  of  prosi)eetive  purchasers. 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  monthly  automobile  imports. 

(4)  Uniformity  of  guarantees  offered  to  purchasers  of  motor  cars. 

(5)  Plan  for  sales  of  tires,  in  order  to  arrive  at  understanding  Ijetween 
importers  of  tires. 

(6)  Organization  of  labor  in  the  garages  l)elonging  to  automobile  importers. 

Production  of  sugar  and  cotton. — Agricultural  products 
showed  a  considerable  increase  during  the  year  reviewed  by  the 
Chief  Executive  in  his  last  message  to  Congress.  Sugar  production 
was  375,000  tons,  of  which  329,516  tons  were  e.xported,  valued  at 
3,602,484  Peruvian  pounds.  Cotton  reached  a  total  of  53,595  tons, 
of  which  48,931  tons,  valued  at  4,487,398  Peruvian  pounds,  were 
exported. 

New  wireless  station. — Last  September  President  Legula  inau¬ 
gurated  the  new  wireless  station  El  Progreso,  erected  in  Lima  by  the 
Marconi  Co.  to  take  the  place  of  the  San  Cristobal  station.  The  new 
wireless  station  of  El  Progreso  is  built  upon  88,000  square  meters  of 
land  adjoining  the  avenue  of  that  name.  The  antennae  are  spread 
from  two  towers  of  300  feet  in  height  and  the  earth  screen  consists  of  a 
network  of  wires  suspended  from  32  towers,  each  30  feet  high.  The 
transmission  plant  consists  of  a  15  kw.  Marconi  continuous  wave 
high-speed  valve  transmitter.  The  wave  lengths  are  between  2,000 
and  3,500  meters.  Total  cost  of  construction  of  this  station  amounted 
to  22,431  Peruvian  pounds. 

Ancient  irrigation  system  discovered. — Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton, 
chief  of  the  irrigation  commission  of  Piura  and  Lamhayeque,  has 
discovered  in  the  Pampa  de  Sochura  an  ancient  irrigation  system 
consisting  of  a  series  of  canals  and  reservoirs.  It  is  apparent  that 
they  are  of  a  very  ancient  origin,  probably  pre-Incan.  This  discovery 
is  of  great  importance,  in  as  much  as  the  canals  may  be  utilized  in  the 
present  irrigation  work. 

Good  roads  celebration. — El  DUi  del  Camino,  instituted  by  the 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
October,  1925,  was  celebrated  throughout  Peru  in  October  5  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  inaugurating  several  new  highways.  For  the 
past  four  or  five  years  the  Peruvian  Government  had  been  carrying 
out  a  very  active  road-huilding  program,  which  has  put  in  communica¬ 
tion  many  small  and  isolated  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  the  larger 
cities. 

Aviation  in  Peru. — As  has  been  mentioned  previously  in  the 
Bulletin,  the  Peruvian  Government  plans  to  establish  an  air  service 
between  Lima  and  Iquitos  on  the  Amazon  River.  The  planes  for 
this  service — two  land  and  four  seaplanes — have  been  received  in 
Peru  and  it  is  expected  the  service  will  be  definitely  established  in  a 
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month  or  so.  Both  passengers  and  mail  will  be  carried.  Strictly 
speaking,  San  Kam6n,  and  not  Lima,  will  be  the  western  terminal  of 
the  air  line.  The  Central  Railway  runs  from  Lima  to  La  Oroya,  a 
small  town  about  12,000  feet  abov'e  sea  level  and  approximately  100 
miles  from  Lima;  from  La  Oroya  a  good  macadam  automobile  road 
traverses  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  the  village  of  San  Ram6n, 
where  the  air  journey  will  begin.  Land  planes  will  cover  in  40 
minutes’  flight  to  Puerto  Bernnidez  the  stretch  of  country  now 
covered  in  7  days  of  mule-hack  riding.  With  present  means  of 
transportation  the  journey  to  Iquitos  requires  from  three  to  five 
weeks;  with  the  inauguration  of  the  air  service  the  trip  can  be  made 
in  comfort  in  three  days. 


SALVADOR 

Monthly  i.nformation  bulletin. — The  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  planned  to  begin  issuing  in  October  a  monthly  magazine 
to  make  Salvadorean  industries  and  progress  more  widely  known. 
{Courtesy  of  the  Ministry  oj  Foreign  Relations.) 

National  commercial  register. — A  legislative  measure  passed 
June  30,  1927,  and  later  regulated  by  presidential  decree,  provides 
that  an  office  for  the  registration  of  commercial  establishments  be 
established  in  San  Salvador  for  the  listing  of  all  such  enterprises 
worth  more  than  300  colones.  Registrations  are  to  be  made  within 
60  days  after  the  office  is  established.  Establishments  worth  not 
more  than  5,000  colones  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  10  colones,  and 
those  worth  over  5,000  colones  will  pay  20  colones. 

URUGUAY 

Livestock  exposition. — On  October  2,  1927,  the  Livestock  and 
Horse  Breeding  Association  of  Salto  opened  the  Thirteenth  Inter¬ 
national  Fair  and  the  Thirty-first  National  Livestock  Show  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  opening  of  the  National  Champion  Exposition 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay.  The 
cooperation  of  the  two  livestock  associations  has  stimulated  the  inter¬ 
est  of  breeders,  furnishing  added  encouragement  for  the  raising  of 
pedigreed  and  improved  native  stock.  The  sales  made  at  the  shows 
held  by  the  Livestock  and  Horsebreeding  Association  of  Salto  during 
the  22  years  from  1904  to  1926  amounted  to  4,417,159.68  gold  pesos, 
increasing  from  47,494.90  gold  pesos  in  1904  to  152,668.75  gold  pesos 
in  1926. 

First  National  Travel  Congress. — The  Uruguayan  Touring 
Club  plans  to  call  the  First  National  Travel  Congress  in  Montevideo 
from  December  8  to  15,  1927,  in  connection  with  which  it  will  open 
the  First  Highway,  Transportation,  and  Travel  Exposition.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Travel  Congress  include: 
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The  Ministers  of  Industry,  Public  Instruction,  and  Public  Works; 
representatives  of  the  Uruguayan  Railway,  the  State  Electric  Rail¬ 
ways,  the  Commercial  Society  of  Montevideo,  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Highway  Bureau,  the  Hydrographic  Bureau,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office;  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  Superior  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Industrial  Education,  the  various  rural  associations,  the  Society 
of  Architects,  and  a  number  of  other  organizations. 

Exhibition  of  plans  for  Seville  exposition  bxtilding. — The 
19  plans  submitted  in  the  competition  for  designs  for  the  Uruguayan 
building  at  the  Ibero  American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville  in 
October,  1928,  were  exhibited  in  the  latter  part  of  September  in 
Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Purchase  of  beacon  lights. — According  to  FA  Universal  of 
September  20,  1927,  President  Gomez  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  191,000  bolivars  for  the  purchase  of  4  automatic  beacon  lights, 
1  of  which  will  be  erected  at  La  Guaira  and  Tucacas,  respectively, 
and  2  on  Margarita  Island. 

Safety  monument. — An  interesting  initiative  toward  impressing 
the  need  for  caution  among  automobile  drivers  was  recently  taken 
by  the  Rotary  Club  and  Associated  Chauffeurs  of  Caracas,  who  un¬ 
veiled  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  need  for  safe  driving  on  the 
Caracas-La  Guaira  highway.  Upon  the  monument,  which  supports 
a  broken  automobile,  are  carved  these  words,  “Despacio  se  va  lejos,” 
or  “Go  slow  and  you’ll  get  there.” 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


brazil 

Cooperative  Credit  Convention. — The  Cooperative  Credit 
Associations  of  Brazil  on  October  1,  1927,  opened  their  convention 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  co¬ 
operative  credit  associations  in  the  States.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed  were  those  proposing  better  regulation  of  credit  associations 
for  the  protection  of  their  members,  and  the  prevention  of  swindling 
under  the  guise  of  credit  associations.  The  President  of  Brazil  con¬ 
gratulated  the  associations  on  the  fact  that  they  now  number  more 
members  than  are  found  in  some  European  countries  in  cooperative 
organizations. 
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CHILE 

American  investments  in  Chile. — In  a  short  article  recently 
published  in  Chile  (New  York),  Dr.  Carlos  Davdla,  Chilean  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  the  United  States,  quotes  an  estimate  of  American  invest¬ 
ments  in  Chile  as  follows:  $162,000,000  in  direct  obligations  of  the 
Chilean  Government  and  securities  guaranteed  by  it;  $10,000,000  in 
internal  bonds;  and  $335,000,000  in  Chilean  industries  and  trade,  of 
which  $45,000,000  is  invested  in  the  nitrate  industry.  This  makes  a 
total  investment  of  $507,000,000,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
American  investments  on  the  South  American  continent. 

Reduction  of  rate  on  Mortgage  Bank  bonds. — The  Mortgage 
Bank  has  decided  to  take  up  its  issue  of  8  per  cent  bonds,  leaving  its 
6  and  7  per  cent  debentures  outstanding,  as  it  is  thought  that  this 
procedure  will  assist  in  bringing  down  the  general  interest  rate.  The 
bank  has  also  increased  the  percentages  of  the  loan  it  will  make  on 
property  valuation,  50  per  cent  (an  increase  of  10  per  cent)  now 
being  the  maximum  at  6  per  cent  interest,  and  45  per  cent  (an  in¬ 
crease  of  5  per  cent)  that  at  7  per  cent. 

COLOMBIA 

Carare  railroad. — On  September  14,  1927,  a  law  providing  for 
the  floating  of  a  foreign  loan  of  12,000,000  pesos  and  containing 
certain  specifications  for  the  construction  of  the  Carare  railroad 
which  it  is  to  finance  was  signed  by  the  President.  This  railroad 
will  link  the  city  of  Tunja  with  that  point  on  the  Magdalena  River 
nearest  Puerto  Berrio,  traversing  a  rich  and  well-populated  region 
over  a  route  which  technical  studies  have  proved  to  be  the  shortest 
and  most  economical.  The  contract  will  be  awarded  the  company 
promising  the  earliest  completion  of  the  work,  no  preference  being 
given  Colombian  companies. 


COSTA  RICA 

Currency  circulation. — According  to  the  Diario  de  Costa  Rica, 
San  Jose,  of  October  5,  1927,  the  total  amount  of  currency  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  Costa  Rica  on  September  30,  1927,  was  23,822,204  colones. 
Of  this  amount  16,000,000  colones  were  International  Bank  notes, 
5,887,204  colones,  notes  of  the  Caja  de  Conversion,  1,400,000  colones 
recoined  silver,  and  535,000  colones,  copper  coins. 

Loan  for  public  works. — On  September  23,  1927,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorized  the  Municipal  Highway  Commission  of  San  Jos6  to 
issue  a  loan  of  5,000,000  colones  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
streets  and  sewerage  and  drainage  systems. 

73898— 28— Bull.  1 - 7 
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Costa  Ricax  public  debt. — According  to  data  printed  in  the 
Diario  de  Costa  Rim,  San  Jos6,  of  September  27,  1927,  the  Costa 
Rican  public  debt  is  as  follows: 


Floating  debt:  Colones 

Accounts  in  trust _ _ _  1,  501,  865.  86 

Drafts  payable . . . .  514,847.72 

Funds  of  charitable  institutions  on  deposit _  415,  636.  34 

Bills  and  copper  money _  805,  490.  57 

Accounts  and  correspondents . . . .  701,  300.  15 


Total. _ _ _ _ _ _  3,  969,  140.  64 

Foreign  debt: 

EngUsh  debt _ _ 32,  620,  320,  00 

.American  debt _ 31,  504,  000.  00 

English  construction . . . .  2,  177,  280.  00 


Total. 


66,  301,  600.  00 


Total  debt 


70,  270,  740.  64 


CUBA 

Revexues. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1927  receipts 
collected  at  the  various  customhouses  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
122,749,703.67,  distributed  as  follows:  Habana,  $16,811,153.21; 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  $1,524,039.36;  Cienfuegos,  $874,590.42;  Nue- 
vitas,  $642,855.80;  and  Caibari^n,  $435,222.71.  The  remaining 
$2,461,842.17  was  collected  in  various  smaller  ports.  {Courtesy  oj 
the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

HAITI 

Public  debt. — At  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  public  debt 
was  decreased  to  99,707,000  gourdes,  a  decline  of  8,600,000,  or  7.94 
per  cent,  from  the  108,307,000  gourdes  of  public  debt  reported  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  on  August  31,  1926.  {Bulletin  of 
Financial  Adriser-General  Receiver.) 


AKC.EXTIXA 


Mortgage  loans. — The  President  recently  signed  a  decree 
approving  the  regulations  for  mortgage  loans  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bank  Employees’  National  Pension  Fund.  According  to 
these  regulations,  loans  from  this  pension  fund  may  be  made  to 
bank  employees  who  have  served  10  years  under  the  national  retire- 
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ment  laws  recognized  by  the  banking  institutions  where  they  are 
employed.  The  amount  of  the  loan  may  be  from  60  to  65  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  real  property  mortgaged  by  the  borrower  but 
in  no  case  exceeding  50,000  pesos.  Such  loans  will  bear  6  per  cent 
annual  interest  and  will  have  an  annual  accumulative  amortization 
of  1,  2,  or  3  per  cent. 

Augentine  Embassies. — On  September  30,  1927,  the  Argentine 
Senate  passed  a  bill  previously  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  which  the  Argentine  Legations  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  at  the  Vatican  were  raised  to  the  grade  of 
Embassies. 

An  architectural  competition  is  being  held  for  plans  for  the  new 
Argentine  Embassy  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  400,000  gold  pesos 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

chile 

Lands  for  indigenes. — A  law  promulgated  last  September  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  division  of  communal  lands  held  by  indigenes  in  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  Araucanian  Indians.  A  special  court, 
sitting  in  Temuco,  will  proceed  to  divide  the  communal  grant  into 
sections,  assigning  to  each  head  of  a  family  or  his  heirs  a  part  of 
equal  value.  Any  indigene  dissatisfied  with  his  grant  may  ask  for 
homestead  lands. 

Real  estate  tax  law. — A  new  real  estate  tax  law  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Chile  goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  1928.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  exemptions  of  national  and  municipal  property,  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  of  general  benefit,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  exemption  is  also  given  to  property  of  indi¬ 
genes  living  in  an  indigene  community,  to  land  planted  to  trees  in 
useful  situations  for  30  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  on  hal 
the  value  of  hygienic  houses  for  workers,  provided  that  the  rental 
does  not  exceed  120  pesos  a  month. 

GUATEMALA 

Forestry  law  regulations. — On  August  30,  1927,  President 
Chacon  issued  regulations  for  the  granting  of  concessions  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  national  forests.  After  establishing  methods  of 
procedure  in  the  acquisition  of  concessions,  the  regulations  forbid 
the  concession  to  one  person  of  more  than  50,000  hectares  (hectare 
equals  2.47  acres)  for  the  cutting  of  wood  or  the  extraction  of  chicle 
and  other  forest  products,  and  fix  the  basis  of  amounts  to  be  paid  for 
export  duties  and  the  rental  of  the  lands.  Separate  concessions  will 
be  required  for  each  product  obtained,  and  only  those  trees  marked 
by  the  Government  foresters  may  be  used.  All  concessionaries  will 
be  required  to  render  a  statement  every  three  months  covering  the 
results  of  their  activities. 
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HAITI 

Constitutional  amendments. — Amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  drawn  up  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State  and 
approved  by  the  legislative  power  are  to  be  submitted  to  popular 
ratification  on  January  10,  1928.  Articles  90,  91,  92,  95,  104,  105, 
106,  and  119  of  the  present  Constitution  would  be  eliminated,  and 
changes  effected  in  a  number  of  other  articles. 

Electoral  law. — Le  Moniteur,  Haiti’s  official  journal,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1927,  published  the  te.xt  of  an  act  amending  articles  18, 
25,  51,  and  62  of  the  Electoral  Law  of  August  4,  1919. 

Lotteries. — The  operation  of  lotteries  is  regulated  by  a  law  passed 
by  the  Council  of  State  on  July  6,  1927.  This  law  prohibits  lotteries 
which  do  not  contribute  their  earnings  to  the  support  of  public  utili¬ 
ties,  or  to  the  exclusive  support  of  charity,  industr}’,  letters,  sciences, 
or  the  arts. 

PANAMA 

Regulations  for  consular  fees. — On  September  15,  1927, 
the  President  issued  a  decree  combining  various  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  consular  fees  for  services  to  trade,  navigation,  individuals,  and 
for  all  other  requirements.  The  full  text  of  the  decree  was  published 
in  the  Diario  OJicial  of  September  26,  1927. 

PARAQUAT' 

Labor  accident  compensation  law. — A  law  providing  for  labor 
accident  compensation  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  August  31,  1927,  and  signed  by  President  Ayala  on 
September  7,  1927,  being  printed  in  the  Diario  OJicial  of  September 
8,  1927.  Its  chief  provisions  are  as  follows: 

.\11  individuals  or  firms  engaged  in  manufacturing,  shopwork,  or  other  industrial 
and  commercial  occupations,  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings,  railways, 
port  works,  dams,  canals,  etc.,  stockraising,  refrigeration,  and  kindred  industries, 
mitiing  and  quarrying,  transportation  or  hauling,  the  manufacture  or  use  of 
explosives,  inflammable  material,  or  electricity,  and  lumbering  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  yerba  mate  will  Ije  responsible  for  accidents  occuring  to  their  employees 
or  laborers  while  at  work  when  such  injuries  result  either  from  unforeseen  causes 
or  causes  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  work. 

Persons  engaged  in  stockraising,  lumbering,  or  yerba  mate  enterprises  emploj'- 
ing  fewer  than  six  employees  or  any  others  in  cases  where  the  accident  w’as 
provoked  intentionally  by  the  victim,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
or  when  the  accident  arises  from  force  majeure  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provision 
of  this  law.  dependent  provoking  an  accident  to  a  victim  loses  his  right  to 
compensation. 

Only  an  incapacity  lasting  more  than  10  days  shall  be  compensated.  In  case 
of  death,  the  employer  shall  pay  funeral  expenses  not  exceeding  2,000  pesos  and 
an  amount  equivalent  to  1,000  times  the  average  daily  wage  drawn  by  the  work¬ 
man  during  the  past  year.  Should  the  incapacity  Ije  total  disability,  similar 
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compensation  shall  be  given.  In  cases  of  partial  and  permanent  disability  the 
employee  shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  1,000  times  the  daily  reduction  in 
salary  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  disability,  and  in  cases  of  temporary  disability 
the  compensation  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  salary  lost  during  incapacity.  The 
total  amount  of  compensation  may  not  exceed  50,000  pesos,  nor  may  the  daily 
salary  lie  computed  at  less  than  15  pesos.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
employee  only  his  wife  or  dependent  minor  children  shall  receive  the  compensa¬ 
tion. 

In  case  the  employee  is  incapacitated  for  further  work  or  dies  as  a  result  of 
a  disease  contracted  in  the  exercise  of  his  work,  he  shall  be  compensated  accord¬ 
ingly,  with  certain  exceptions. 

In  cases  of  accident  produced  without  a  legally  excusable  cause  the  employer 
shall  provide  free  medical  and  pharmaceutical  aid  until  the  employee  can  return 
to  work  or  is  declared  incapacitated. 

SALVADOR 

Regulations  for  electric  installations. — A  presidential  decree 
of  August  16,  1927,  effective  upon  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial,  August  26,  specifies  the  conditions  under  which  electric 
plants  for  public  service  and  electric  power  for  private  purposes  may 
be  installed. 

VENEZUELA 

Trade-mark  law. — A  trade-mark  law  composed  of  the  old  law  of 
May  18,  1877,  with  amendments  was  passed  on  June  30,  1927,  being 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  9,  1927.  Its  most  important  pro¬ 
visions  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Every  natural  or  juridical  person  may  obtain  the  registry  and  make  use  of 
any  commercial  or  industrial  trade-mark  or  any  commercial  name  by  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  However,  trade-marks  suggestive  of  immoral 
ideas,  which  serve  to  distinguish  immoral  or  scandalous  objects,  injurious  articles, 
or  consist  of  the  flag,  escutcheon,  or  other  emblems  of  municipal.  State,  or  Na¬ 
tional  Governments,  or  specially  authorized  emblems  or  pictures  of  religious 
societies,  meaningless  terms,  terms  already  in  use,  or  terms  similar  to  those  in 
use  shall  not  be  registered.  The  exclusive  right  to  a  trade-mark  the  use  of 
which  is  optional  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  may  be  renewed 
if  application  is  made  within  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
The  protection  of  a  trade-mark  not  used  during  two  consecutive  years  is  for¬ 
feited.  Trade-marks  may  be  transferred  or  sold  under  terms  prescribed  in  the 
civil  code.  Foreign  trade-marks  shall  also  be  registered  and  bear  proof  that 
they  have  been  registered  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  Fees  for  trade-marks 
vary  from  50  to  1,000  bolivars  according  to  the  importance  of  the  articles  to 
which  the  trade-mark  is  applied. 

Patent  law. — A  patent  law  to  supersede  that  of  May  25,  1882, 
was  passed  by  the  congress  of  Venezuela  on  June  30,  1927,  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  July  9,  1927,  providing  that: 

.Any  person  who  has  invented  or  discovered  a  new  or  useful  art,  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  material,  or  anything  new  and  useful,  unknown 
and  not  used  previously  in  the  country  before  its  invention,  may  take  out  a 
patent  thereon;  if  it  shall  have  been  known  or  used,  proof  that  it  has  been  aban- 
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doned  for  at  least  two  years  shall  be  given.  The  patents,  which  are  issued  for 
a  period  of  5  or  10  years,  also  concede  to  the  heirs  or  successors  of  the  patentee 
tile  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  sell  the  invention  or  discovery.  Each 
patent  covers  only  one  industrial  object.  Invention  or  improvements  prejudicial 
to  health  or  public  security,  morals,  or  former  rights  shall  not  be  patented. 
Patents  for  pharmaceutical  compositions  or  remedies  are  subject  to  special  legis¬ 
lation.  Patents  for  inventions  not  used  within  two  years  shall  be  withdrawn. 
The  Government  does  not  guarantee  the  exactitude,  priority,  or  utility  of  the 
invention  or  discovery  patented.  These  privileges  are  a.ssured  not  only  to  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  the  republic  but  also  to  foreign  patents  duly  registered,  and  all 
jiatents  may  be  transferred  or  sold  according  to  terms  prescribed  by  the  civil 
code.  A  fee  of  100  bolivars  will  lie  charged  for  registration  and  an  annual  tax 
of  50,  100,  or  200  bolivars,  according  to  their  classification,  required. 


INTERNATIONAL 
kiP  TREATIES 


International  Telegr.\ph  Convention  ratified. — On  June  3, 
1927,  the  Council  of  State  ratified  the  International  Telegraph  Con¬ 
vention  signed  in  St.  Petersburg  in  July,  1875,  and  revised  in  Paris 
on  October  29,  1925.  On  July  26,  1927,  President  Borno  ordered  the 
promulgation  of  the  convention.  {Le  Moniteur,  Port-au-Prince,  July 
28,  1927.) 

MEXICO 


Universal  Postal  Convention. — The  Diario  Oficial  of  October 
18,  1927,  publishes  a  decree  of  the  President  of  Me.xico  dated  August 
5,  putting  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Postal  Conven¬ 
tion  signed  by  representatives  of  Mexico  in  the  city  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  on  August  28,  1924,  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate  on 
November  3,  1925,  and  signed  by  the  President  of  Mexico  on 
December  31  of  the  same  year. 

PARAGUAY 

Ibero  American  Aerial  Navigation  Convention. — The  Ibero 
American  Aerial  Navigation  Convention,  celebrated  between  Spain, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Chile,  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Me.xico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  signed  by  representatives  of  the  various  nations  in  Madrid, 
October,  1926,  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Paraguay  on  August 
24,  1927,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  August  27,  1927.  The  full 
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text  of  the  act  of  approval  as  well  as  the  convention  was  printed  in 
the  Diario  Oficial  of  August  27,  1927. 

VENEZUELA 

Universal  postal  convention. — Regulations  putting  into  effect 
the  principal  convention  and  the  convention  on  the  exchange  of 
registered  matter  or  parcels  post  entered  into  by  delegates  to  the 
Universal  Postal  Congress  at  Stockholm  on  August  28,  1924,  and 
approved  by  the  National  Congress  of  Venezuela  on  July  16,  1925, 
were  issued  by  presidential  decrees  of  May  31,  1927.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  2,  1927.) 


.PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION^ 

“  ;am>education,  “ 


ARGENTINA 

Celebration  of  Mexican  and  Chilean  independence  days. — 
On  September  16  and  17,  respectively,  the  Buenos  Aires  schools 
named  for  the  Republics  of  Mexico  and  Chile  held  special  exercises 
commemorating  the  independence  days  of  those  sister  republics. 

Education  plans. — The  President  will  present  to  Congress  plans 
for  increased  school  facilities,  involving  the  expenditure  of  130,- 
137,453  pesos  for  the  construction  of  145  buildings  of  different  types 
for  secondary,  normal,  and  special  schools  throughout  the  Republic. 
This  far-reaching  plan,  which  will  reduce  the  item  of  rent  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  instruction,  will  require  the  issue  of  internal 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  110,000,000  pesos. 

Buenos  Aires  Public  Library. — The  Municipal  Public  Library 
Commission  began  its  work  of  establishing  reading  rooms  in  indus¬ 
trial  sections  of  the  city  by  the  opening  of  the  first  Municipal  Public 
Library  on  October  16,  1927.  The  new  reading  room  is  named  the 
Miguel  Cane  Library  in  honor  of  an  ex-mayor  whose  wide  culture 
was  well  known.  The  commission  intends  to  establish  other  libraries. 
Buenos  Aires  has  long  enjoyed  the  great  National  Library,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  university  and  other  institutions,  such  as  the  National 
Council  of  Women. 

Ethnographic  Museum  moved. — The  Ethnographic  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  has  -  been  moved  to  a  more  com¬ 
modious  building  permitting  a  better  display  of  its  interesting  and 
valuable  exhibits.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Norberto  Pinero  the 
museum  was  established  by  a  decree  of  April  4, 1904,  in  the  School  of 
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Philosophy  and  Letters,  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of 
the  chair  of  archteology.  Since  the  founding  of  the  museum  22 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  country  have  investigated  70 
sites,  bringing  back  30,000  objects  (described  in  22  monographs  on 
ethnological,  archaeological,  and  anthropological  subjects),  thus 
making  it  one  of  the  best  museums  of  its  kind  in  the  South  American 
continent.  Its  library  contains  3,000  volumes  on  the  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

BOLIVIA 

Appropriation  for  education  in  Oruro. — In  view  of  the  increase 
of  the  population  in  the  city  of  Oruro  during  the  past  two  years, 
President  Siles  recently  issued  a  supreme  decree  setting  aside  an 
annual  appropriation  of  29,940  bolivianos  for  the  public  school 
system  of  that  city. 

BRAZIL 

Students’  house. — The  students  of  the  University  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  are  undertaking  a  campaign  for  the  building  of  a  house  for 
students  of  limited  means. 

Arbor  Day. — On  September  21,  1927,  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated 
by  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  Forestry  Garden  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  Iglesias,  Director  of  the  Forestry 
Garden,  and  other  guests,  recitations  were  given,  and  the  Hymn  to 
the  Tree  sung  by  the  school  children  who  participated  in  the 
tree  planting. 

CHILE 

Bust  of  Andrew  Carnegie. — Last  September  a  bust  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  gift  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  was  formally  presented  to  the  National  Library  by  the  Hon. 
William  Miller  Collier,  Ambassador  of  tbe  United  States.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  about  3,000  volumes  of  English  and 
American  classics  to  the  library,  the  collection  being  later  increased 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 

Art  notes. — The  third  annual  Salon  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society 
was  held  in  Santiago  last  September,  with  an  interesting  showing  of 
more  than  a  hundred  paintings  and  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture.  Other 
exhibitions  the  same  month  were  those  of  the  Bach  Society,  which 
had  Japanese  paintings  on  view,  and  of  Senor  Carlos  Swinburn,  a 
much  admired  Chilean  painter. 

Marcos  Bonta  and  Romano  de  Dominici,  respectively  a  painter 
and  sculptor,  were  the  successful  contestants  in  a  Government 
competition  for  European  fellowships. 

COSTA  RICA 

Bird  day. — A  unique  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  Mauro 
Fernandez  School  of  San  Jos6  on  October  2,  1927,  when  under  the 
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able  direction  of  the  faculty  the  pupils  presented  a  program  in  honor 
of  Bird  Day.  The  children  taking  part  were  dressed  in  colorful 
costumes.  The  whole  program  proved  interesting  to  the  large  and 
appreciative  audience,  as  well  as  instructing  the  children  in  the  love 
and  care  of  their  feathered  friends. 

School  corner  stone  laid. — On  September  30,  1927,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  sixty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Juan 
Rafael  Mora,  an  early  President  and  statesman  of  the  Republic,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Juan  Rafael  Mora  School  of  San  Jose  was  laid 
with  fitting  ceremony. 

CUBA 

New  bureau. — The  Bureau  of  Secondary  and  Commercial  Schools 
has  been  added  to  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  and  Fine  Arts 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 
This  bureau  will  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  secondary 
schools  and  elementary  and  advanced  commercial  schools,  which  are 
thus  separated  from  the  Bureau  of  Universities,  Institutes,  Academies, 
and  Special  Schools. 

GUATEMALA 

Uniform  examination  regulations. — Rules  for  uniform  exami¬ 
nations  in  public  and  private  primary  schools  throughout  Guatemala 
were  recently  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Education.  According 
to  the  Diario  de  Centro-America  of  September  9,  1927,  the  regulations 
establish  stated  periods  for  examinations,  the  manner  of  choosing 
examiners,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  examination. 

School  song  competition. — According  to  the  press  the  first  of 
a  series  of  annual  competitions  for  school  songs  was  opened  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1927,  with  the  approval  of  President  Chacon.  The  songs, 
adapted  with  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  and  difference  of  theme  to 
children  from  3  to  12  years  of  age,  are  to  be  130  in  all,  being  divided 
as  follows:  40  songs  for  children  from  3  to  6  years  of  age,  and  30  each 
for  children  from  6  to  8,  8  to  10,  and  10  to  12  years  of  age,  respectively. 
The  competition  will  close  on  March  15,  1927,  a  prize  of  $200  being 
awarded  the  composer  of  the  best  collection  of  songs  for  children 
from  3  to  6  years  of  age  and  one  of  $150  to  the  composer  of  the  best 
collection  for  any  of  the  other  groups. 

New  publication. — The  first  number  of  the  BvEetin  of  the 
National  Board  of  Public  Education  has  just  appeared.  It  contains 
the  regulations  of  the  board  and  an  account  of  its  activities.  We 
wish  this  colleague  a  long  and  prosperous  life. 

HONDURAS 

Guatemalan  poetess  visits  Honduras. — Senorita  Marta 
Josefina  Herrera,  a  Guatemalan  poetess,  visited  Tegucigalpa  in  late 
September  after  having  traveled  through  Mexico.  The  Honduran 
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capital  gave  a  cordial  reception  to  this  talented  young  writer,  who  is 
known  not  only  for  her  poems  but  also  for  newspaper  articles,  some 
of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Mexican  papers. 

MEXICO 

School  attendance  figures. — The  Department  of  Education 
recently  made  public  the  following  figures  on  enrollment  in  the 
elementary  day  schools  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  various  States  during  1926: 

.\guascalicntes,  964;  Campeche,  3,067;  Coahuila,  1,545;  Colima,  2,070;  Chiapas, 
3,211;  Chihuahua,  861;  Durango,  876;  Guanajuato,  1,646;  Guerrero,  750; 
Hidalgo,  2,957;  Jalisco,  364;  Mexico,  2,848;  Michoacdn,  2,836;  Morelos,  2,2.53; 
Nayarit,  1,146;  Nuevo  Ijcdn,  2,795;  Oaxaca,  1,704;  Puebla,  2,319;  Queretaro, 
1,266;  San  Luis  Potosl,  1,679;  Sinaloa,  1,073;  Sonora,  403;  Tabasco,  655;  Tamau- 
lipas,  622;  Tlaxcala,  1,310;  Vera  Cruz,  372;  Zacatecas,  1,385.  Of  the  42,957 
pupils  enrolled,  27,215  were  boys  and  15,742  were  girls.  The  States  which  show 
the  fewest  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Government  primary  schools  are  those  which> 
in  response  to  the  requests  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  have  established  schools 
supported  by  their  local  governments. 

Educational  missions. — Five  special  educational  missions  were 
to  begin  in  October  an  extensive  program  in  Tenango  del  Valle, 
Me.xico  State;  Ciudad  Guzman,  Jalisco;  Zacualtipan,  Hidalgo;  San 
Josd  del  Cabo,  Lower  California;  and  Pozos,  San  Luis  Potosi,  respec¬ 
tively.  These  missions  consist  of  a  head,  who  teaches  new  educa¬ 
tional  methods;  a  woman  social  worker,  who  teaches  hygiene,  domestic 
economy,  and  other  subjects;  and  teachers  of  agriculture,  physical 
education,  and  household  industries.  With  one  of  the  missions  there 
is  also  a  teacher  of  music  and  declamation.  Educational  missions 
which  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
last  five  years  or  more  have  met  with  great  success  in  rural  districts. 

Festival  in  the  House  of  the  Indian. — On  October  15,  1927,  a 
festival  was  held  in  the  Casa  del  Indio,  the  House  of  Indian  Students 
who  are  receiving  their  education  in  Me.xico  City.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  and  also  to  giv’e  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  of  Mexico. 
Many  of  these  melodies  have  already  been  made  into  popular  music 
by  such  composers  as  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Alfonso  Esparza 
Oteo,  Mario  Talavera,  and  “Tata  Nacho.”  The  songs  were  sung 
by  Indian  children  and  by  the  Classic  Choir  of  the  Department  ol 
Education.  Poetry  attributed  by  legend  to  the  Aztec  poet  king, 
Netzahualcoyotl,  showing  a  spirit  of  world  brotherhood,  was  recited 
by  a  pupil. 

Lincoln  Library. — In  the  latter  part  of  October  it  was  planned 
to  open  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Library  in  the  Benito  Juarez  school  of 
Mexico  City  with  the  3,000  volumes  sent  at  different  times  by 
Americans,  mostly  members  of  the  American  society  known  as 
“Friends  of  Me.xico.” 
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Mexican  professor  in  the  United  States. — Dr.  Jos4  Vascon- 
celos,  educator,  author,  and  lecturer,  formerly  Secretary  of  Educa¬ 
tion  under  the  administration  of  President  Obregon,  will  be  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago  from  January  to  May. 

Meetings  with  American  educators. — Through  members  of  the 
University  of  California  extension  division  at  San  Diego  a  program 
of  monthly  meetings  has  been  worked  out  with  Mexican  educators, 
to  be  held  alternately  in  Tia  Juana  and  San  Diego. 

panama 

School  park. — A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a 
$12,000  school  park  with  playground  equipment  on  Seventeenth 
Street  West,  Panama  City. 


PARAGUAY 

Rockefeller  fellowship. — According  to  El  Diario,  Asuncion, 
of  September  24,  1927,  Senor  Paris  Men4ndez,  a  young  Paraguayan 
pharmacist,  has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  to  pursue  further  study 
in  the  United  States.  He  will  specialize  in  bacteriology,  taking  a 
three-year  course  in  that  subject. 

Peruvian  scholarships. — Information  bas  been  received  through 
the  press  that  the  Peruvian  Government  has  offered  to  Paraguayan 
students  scholarships  in  the  engineering  and  technical  schools  of 
Lima,  both  of  which  are  recognized  for  their  e.xcellent  organization 
and  high  standards.  A  short  time  ago  a  similar  offer  for  scholarships 
in  the  Military  School  of  Paraguay  was  made  to  Peruvian  students 
through  the  Paraguayan  Minister  in  Lima. 

SALVADOR 

Industrial  School. — October  3  was  the  date  set  for  the  opening 
of  the  National  Industrial  School  in  the  capital.  Classes  in  16  small 
industries  began  on  that  date,  and  on  November  15  the  class  in  silk¬ 
worm  raising.  Classes  in  these  industries  are  also  to  be  held  in  the 
Central  Penitentiary  so  that  prisoners  may  have  a  trade  when  they 
are  liberated  after  serving  their  terms.  The  full  list  of  subjects 
taught  is  as  follows: 

1.  Electro-chemi.stry. 

2.  .\rti.stic  iron  work. 

3.  Bee-keepinf?. 

4.  Silkworm  raising. 

5.  Wicker  furniture  making. 

6.  Weaving  of  soft  straw  hats. 

7.  Soap  making. 

8.  Basket  weaving. 

9.  Preservation  of  fruits. 

10.  Hammered  work  in  metals  and 

burnt  designs  on  wood. 


11.  Hand  and  machine  embroidery. 

12.  Dressmaking. 

13.  Millinery. 

14.  Artificial  flower  making. 

15.  Mirror  making. 

IC).  Dye  making. 

17.  Making  of  shoe  polish  and  grease 
for  machinery. 
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Foreign  service  examinations. — On  September  22,  1927,  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  held  entrance  examinations  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  of  Salvador.  {Courtesy 
of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.) 

UNITED  STATES 

Chairs  of  Latin-American  Literature. — The  University  of 
Texas  has  established  the  first  United  States  chair  of  Latin-American 
Literature,  to  be  occupied  by  Associate  Professor  Arturo  Torres- 
Rioseco,  a  Chilean  poet  who  has  been  doing  distinguished  work  as  a 
teacher  at  the  university.  The  University  of  Texas  already  has  a 
chair  of  Latin-American  Historj’^. 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  that  of  Stanford  University’s 
appointment  of  Dr.  Alfred  Coester  as  Professor  of  Spanish-American 
Literature.  Professor  Coester,  w'hose  books  are  well  known  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  field,  spent  several  months  last  year  in  Argentina 
gathering  material  for  future  publications. 

URUGUAY 

First  Regional  Conference  of  Teachers. — The  First  Regional 
Conference  of  Teachers  from  the  departments  of  Artigas,  Salto, 
Paysandu,  Rio  Negro,  and  Soriano,  held  in  the  city  of  Paysandii, 
w'as  closed  on  September  22,  1927,  after  a  week’s  session  during  w'hich 
many  interesting  addresses  dealing  wuth  education  were  delivered. 
There  were  lectures  on  school  curriculums,  rural  schools,  correlation 
of  subjects,  children’s  libraries,  the  Montessori  method  and  other 
topics.  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  Congress  was  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  teachers  from  different  sections  to  meet 
and  discuss  their  common  problems,  each  benefiting  by  the  experience 
of  the  others. 

Vocational  school. — On  September  14,  1927,  two  members  of 
the  National  Council  of  Administration  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  visited  the  vocational  school  maintained  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Children  in  Montevideo.  This  association 
provides  an  asylum  for  boys  without  proper  homes  and  teaches  them 
such  trades  as  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  iron  work. 

Chilean  teachers  in  Uruguay. — The  group  of  Chilean  teachers 
which  had  just  visited  Argentina  reached  Montevideo  on  September 
23,  1927,  w'here  they  were  cordially  received  by  the  heads  of  the 
schools  which  they  visited.  They  were  especially  interested  in  the 
methods  of  the  Decroly  schools  in  Uruguay  of  which  they  had  heard, 
and  w’hich  they  have  decided  to  establish  on  trial  in  Chile.  The 
visitors  were  entertained  with  special  exercises  by  the  children  of 
the  Montevideo  school  named  for  the  Republic  of  Chile. 
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Art  exhibition. — On  September  17,  1927,  the  Uruguayan  artist 
Carlos  Alberto  Castellanos  opened  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings 
and  tapestries  in  Montevideo.  Public  officials,  art  lovers,  and 
society  in  general  found  the  exhibition  most  interesting,  the  vivid 
coloring  of  the  canvases  attracting  especial  attention.  There  were 
100  paintings  and  22  tapestries,  besides  etchings  and  ceramics. 
One  of  the  striking  notes  of  the  exhibition  was  the  use  of  Indian 
motifs  in  the  tapestries.  Castellanos  studied  for  12  years  in  France, 
latterly  under  the  artist  Renois. 

VENEZUELA 

Quarterly  library  report. — According  to  the  Boletin  de  la  lii- 
blioteca  Nacional  a  total  of  7,739  readers  visited  the  National  library 
in  Caracas  during  the  second  quarter  of  1927.  As  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  greatest  number,  or  4,318,  were  interested 
in  books,  and  the  next  largest  number,  or  1,918,  in  periodicals. 
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First  National  Bakers  Congress. — The  First  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Bakers  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  the  middle  of  September. 
At  the  closing  plenary  session  of  the  Congress  on  September  15,  the 
National  Federation  of  Bakers  was  constituted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  various  bakers’  organizations  present  as  delegates.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  federation  are  to  coordinate  and  unify  the  resources  of 
the  industry  for  the  common  good  of  the  bakers  and  the  improvement 
of  their  products.  All  other  smaller  bakers’  unions  are  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  federation,  of  which  Sr.  Agustin  Allande  was  elected 
president. 

BOLIVIA 

Labor  conditions. — In  his  message  to  Congress  on  August  6 
last,  President  Siles,  speaking  of  labor  conditions  in  the  Republic, 
said  that  everything  possible  was  being  done  to  improve  the  status 
of  workei-s.  A  decree  of  October  16,  1926,  stipulates  that  all  mining 
companies  shall  pay  laborers’  wages  every  week,  after  12  o’clock  on 
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Saturday,  in  order  that  the  workmen  may  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  spend  their  wages  in  alcoholic  drinks,  whose  sale  is  forbidden  from 
that  hour  until  noon  of  the  following  Monday.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  excessive  profits  made  by  stores  operated  bj’’  mining  companies,  a 
decree  was  issued  on  February  7  last  stipulating  that  the  prices  of 
all  articles  should  be  posted  in  front  of  the  stores,  said  prices  not  to 
exceed,  in  any  case,  the  cost,  plus  transportation  and  shrinkage  and 
maximum  of  10  per  cent  on  account  of  administration  expenses. 
Another  decree  prohibits  the  leasing  of  stores,  which  resulted  in  an 
undue  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  articles. 

CHILE 

Occupational  diseases. — The  regulations  issued  in  May,  1927, 
on  the  industrial  accident  compensation  decree  place  occupational 
diseases  on  the  same  basis  as  industrial  accidents,  as  far  as  compen¬ 
sation  is  concerned.  The  diseases  for  which  compensation  may  be 
claimed  are  specifically  mentioned,  grouped  under  the  headings  of 
infectious  diseases  and  poisoning  from  metals  and  from  gases, 
occupational  alcoholic  and  tobacco  poisoning  also  being  included. 

Trade-union  officials  protected. — A  recent  decree  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  provides  that  leaders  of  legally  constituted  trade  unions 
may  not  bo  discharged  by  industrial  or  commercial  firms  or  estab¬ 
lishments,  e.xcept  for  reasons  shown  to  be  legal  before  the  Court  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  This  action  is  taken  to  protect  the 
interests  of  workers  organized  in  trade  unions  in  conformity  with 
Law  No.  4,057  of  September  29,  1924,  membership  in  the  union  of 
the  respective  industry  being  compulsory. 

Eighth  Convention  of  Labor  Organizations. — The  Eighth  Con¬ 
vention  of  Labor  Organizations  was  held  in  Santiago  last  September, 
with  the  attendance  of  more  than  200  delegates  from  various  cities, 
two  Bolivian  representatives  being  especially  invited.  Among  the 
resolutions  passed  was  one  asking  that  home  workers  be  given  more 
facilities  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  Laws  Nos.  4054  and 
4057.  The  former  has  to  do  with  compulsory  health  insurance  of 
workers  and  labor  accident  compensation,  while  the  latter  is  concerned 
with  union  organization. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Farm  laborers’  and  stock  producers’  union. — A  farm  laborers’ 
and  stock  producers’  union  was  recently  organized  in  the  city  of  Moca, 
reports  stating  that  it  will  probably  soon  become  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  of  Labor. 
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Dominican  Federation  of  Labor. — Among  other  interesting 
questions  discussed  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Dominican  Federation  of  Labor  were  the  following: 

Consideration  of  the  need  for  the  construction  of  a  port  in  which  ships  of 
large  draft  can  dock,  limitation  of  size  of  estates,  purchase  of  the  Saman^-Santiago 
Railroad,  restriction  of  sugar  production,  organization  of  manual  training  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  urban  schools  and  school  gardens  in  the  rural  communities,  the 
necessity  of  demanding  a  guaranty  of  all  the  insurance  companies  operating  in 
the  country,  the  National  Bank,  the  emission  of  national  currency  and  the 
retirement  from  circulation  of  all  foreign  money. 

SALVADOR 

Labor  Arbitration  Board. — On  September  8,  1927,  the  President 
by  decree  appointed  the  members  of  the  Labor  Arbitration  Board  of 
Santa  Ana. 

URUGUAY 

Railroad  bonus  for  employees. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Central  Railway  of  Uruguay  decided  in  September  to  distribute  a 
bonus  of  7  per  cent  on  wages  for  the  period  of  1926-27  ended  June  30. 
This  bonus  was  first  given  in  the  year  1919-20,  not  being  paid  from 
1920  to  1923,  due  to  the  fact  that  dividends  of  stockholders  did  not 
amount  to  5  per  cent.  In  1923-24,  5  per  cent  was  paid;  in  1924-25, 
6  per  cent;  and  in  1925-26,  6J^  per  cent. 


BRAZIL 


Municipal  day  for  babies. — On  October  11,  1927,  three  muni¬ 
cipal  competitions  for  child  welfare  were  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
first  being  for  the  healthiest  babies,  the  second  for  the  mother  with 
the  most  children  and  the  third  for  the  best-kept  home  of  persons  of 
modest  means. 

School  lunch  served. — Poor  children  in  the  Visconde  de  Ouro 
Preto  school  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  provided  with  free  milk  during  the 
noon  recess  so  that  they  may  not  have  to  go  without  food  until  the 
close  of  the  school  day. 

President  visits  Red  Cross. — Early  in  October  President  Luis 
of  Brazil  visited  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  building  which  is  being 
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completed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  various  sections  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  are: 

The  eye  clinic;  the  sterilizer;  the  amphitheater  for  clinical  lectures; 
the  X-ray  photograph  room;  the  gynecologj'  clinic;  the  laboratories; 
the  nose,  ear,  and  throat  clinic;  the  Junior  Red  Cross  section;  the 
quarters  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  Red  Cross;  the  children’s  section;  the  nurses’  section;  and 
the  quarters  for  students  in  the  Nurses’  Training  School  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

President  Luis  had  many  words  of  praise  to  say  to  Dr.  Ferreira 
do  Amaral,  the  president  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  other  officers 
present  in  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  this  energetic  association 
in  bringing  aid  to  the  people  of  Brazil. 

New  theory  ox  cause  of  cancer. — Dr.  Octavo  Feli.x  Pedroso, 
a  young  Brazilian  physician  who  after  completing  his  medical  course 
in  Brazil  undertook  further  scientific  work  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  has  recently  returned  to  his  native  land  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  experiments  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Department  of 
Health  to  prove  his  new  theory  of  the  cause  of  cancer  and  an  ap¬ 
propriate  method  of  prevention  and  cure.  His  theory  involves  the 
principle  of  chemical  changes  in  the  blood  and  the  derangement 
of  the  iso-electric  points  in  the  blood  stream.  The  e.xistence  of  iso¬ 
electric  points  was  unknown  until  1922,  when  they  were  discovered 
by  Dr.  Loeb,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  New  York. 

Woman  suffrage  granted. — On  November  8,  1927,  the  Pan 
American  Union  received  a  cablegram  stating  that  woman  suffrage 
has  been  granted  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  woman  suffrage  in  South  America. 

CHILE 

Social-service  information  office. — The  Social  Service  School 
in  Santiago  has  recently  added  to  its  useful  work  an  information 
office,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  clearing  house  for  social  information. 
It  will  keep  on  file  data  regarding  various  entities  offering  social  as- 
in  order  to  be  able  to  refer  any  person  in  need  of  aid  to  the 
organization  best  suited  for  his  purposes.  Moreover,  the  office  will 
have  a  trained  social  worker  who  will  investigate  cases  at  the  request 
of  organizations  or  private  philanthropists,  obtaining  the  facts  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  case. 


COSTA  RICA 

School  lunch. — The  formal  act  of  inauguration  of  the  Faso  de 
Leche,  an  organization  formed  in  Cartago  to  assist  the  educational 
authorities  in  providing  a  lunch  for  under-nourished  school  children, 
took  place  on  September  15,  1927. 
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CUBA 

Nursing  service. — A  child-welfare  service,  first  established  in 
Habana  during  the  year  1913,  now  employs  sLx  nurses  under  the 
direction  of  a  head  nurse.  This  service  provides  consultations,  pre¬ 
natal  care,  a  dietetic  laboratory,  visiting  nurses  for  expectant  mothers, 
and  other  assistance  for  mothers  and  babies.  The  corps  of  public 
health  nurses  in  Habana  also  consists  of  six  nurses  under  the  direction 
of  a  supervisor. 

At  the  present  time  there  exist  in  the  Republic  six  training  schools 
for  nurses — the  school  annexed  to  the  General  Calixto  Garcia  National 
Hospital,  in  Habana,  with  50  pupils,  superintendent,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  and  28  graduate  nurses;  that  connected  with  the  Nuestra 
Senora  de  las  Mercedes  Hospital  (Habana),  having  24  pupils,  super¬ 
intendent,  head  nurse  for  night  work,  and  20  graduate  nurses;  the 
training  school  of  the  Santa  Isabel  y  San  Nicolas  Hospital,  in 
Matanzas,  with  16  pupil  nurses,  superintendent,  chief  of  night 
service,  and  10  graduate  nurses;  the  Cienfuegos  hospital  training 
school,  with  16  pupils,  superintendent,  chief  of  night  service,  and  10 
graduate  nurses;  the  Camagiiey  hospital  training  school,  with  15 
pupils,  superintendent,  chief  of  night  service,  and  6  graduate  nurses; 
and  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  hospital  training  school,  with  15  pupils, 
a  superintendent,  and  10  graduate  nurses.  {Revue  Internationale  de  la 
Croix-Rouge,  Geneva,  September,  1927.) 

Promotion  of  child  welfare. — As  part  of  an  extensive  campaign 
for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  infants  the  Secretary  of  Sanitation 
and  Public  Charities  plans  to  establish  a  national  child-welfare  serv¬ 
ice,  designating  nurses  in  the  various  municipalities  to  cooperate  in  this 
work  with  the  local  health  officers.  In  every  municipality  an  ambu¬ 
lance  service  will  be  maintained  for  the  exclusive  use  of  expectant 
mothers.  A  staff  of  experts  on  infant  welfare  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Sanitation  will  give  lectures  in  the  various  cities  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  infants  and  small  children.  {Courtesy  of  the 
Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

ECUADOR 

Homes  for  workers. — Following  the  plan  carried  out  on  several 
occasions  by  the  Quito  Municipal  Council  of  permitting  fathers  of 
large  families  distinguished  for  their  honesty,  devotion  to  w'ork,  and 
good  behavior,  to  draw  lots  for  a  house,  the  Ecuadorean  Government 
allotted  5,000  and  3,000  sucres,  respectively,  to  Guayaquil  and  Cuenca 
for  the  purchase  of  a  house  which  was  awarded  by  lot  as  part  of  the 
celebration  of  the  recent  patriotic  holidays  in  those  cities. 

New  asylum  for  children. — Early  last  September  a  new  asylum 
for  children  called  Albergue  del  Nino  Jesus,  was  opened  in  Guayaquil. 
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The  creation  of  this  welfare  center  is  due  to  the  patient  and  perse¬ 
vering  efforts  of  the  BeUn  del  Iluirfano  benevolent  society,  composed 
of  a  group  of  prominent  Guayaquil  women  under  the  presidency  of 
Senora  Ana  Darquea  de  Saenz  de  Tejada. 

GUATEMALA 

Sanitary  campaign  in  schools. — With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Director  General  of  Public  Health  has 
organized  a  sanitary  campaign  in  the  schools  of  Guatemala  City. 
Examinations  will  be  given  the  pupils  and  an  attempt  be  made 
through  treatment  to  eliminate  intestinal  infections,  which  now  form 
a  large  proportion  of  the  causes  of  death  among  young  children. 

HAITI 

Association  of  Haitian  Women. — Under  the  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  leadership  of  Mile.  Rosinta  Jean  Joseph  the  Association  of 
Haitian  Women  has  recently  been  formed  in  Port  au  Prince  for  the 
development  of  small  industries,  the  establishment  of  apprentice¬ 
ships  fof  young  girls  or  women  unable  to  attend  school  to  learn  a  trade, 
and  the  opening  of  commercial  courses  in  stenography  and  typing. 
In  addition  a  course  of  lectures  is  to  be  given. 

NICARAGUA 

Dispensary  for  school  children. — The  Sanitary  Section  of  the 
National  Department  of  Health  on  September  17,  1927,  announced 
in  the  press  of  Managua  that  it  was  establishing  a  dispensary  for 
school  children  where  any  child  registered  in  any  of  the  Government 
schools  may  go  for  free  advice.  The  dispensary  will  be  maintained 
by  monthly  contributions  of  10  centavos  per  school  child,  collected 
by  the  principal  of  each  school.  The  dispensary  will  also  give  treat¬ 
ment  for  adenoids  and  supply  glasses  for  defective  vision. 

PANAMA 

Junior  Red  Cross. — The  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Panama  was  formed 
in  the  Normal  School  for  Girls  in  Panama  City  on  October  8,  1927, 
under  the  direction  of  Doha  Ester  Neira  de  Calvo.  Dr.  Ricardo 
A.  Morales,  representing  his  father.  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales,  expresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Red  Cross,  spoke  also  upon  this  occasion,  both  he  and 
Doha  Ester  Neira  de  Calvo  stressing  the  idea  of  world  brotherhood 
and  the  spirit  of  service  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross — “I  serve.” 
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Aguadulce  hospital. — The  city  of  Aguadulce  has  made  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  hospital. 

Leper  coloxy. — As  the  number  of  patients  at  the  leper  colony  at 
Palo  Seco  has  increased  from  80  to  105  in  three  years,  more  buildings 
are  necessary  to  house  the  inmates  comfortably.  Plans  have  been 
drawn  for  a  new  kitchen  and  dining  room  to  accommodate  120  patients. 
It  is  believed  that  now  more  patients  come  to  the  colony  feeling  that 
they  may  be  cured,  whereas  formerly  sufferers  from  this  disease 
looked  upon  the  colony  as  a  place  of  lifelong  e.xile. 

PARAGUAY 

Health  study. — Dr.  W.  A.  Collier,  an  authority  on  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  and  tropical  diseases  of  the  Ehrlich  Institute,  Frankfurt, 
recently  arrived  in  Paraguay,  where  he  expected  to  visit  the  German 
colonies  and  make  various  scientific  studies. 

SALVADOR 

Medical  Society  of  Salvador. — The  Medical  Society  of  Sal¬ 
vador  was  founded  in  Rosales  Hospital,  San  Salvador,  in  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

Public  Charity  Society  Building. — The  Public  Charity  Soci¬ 
ety  in  September  bought  property  in  San  Salvador  on  which  to 
construct  a  100,000  colon  building  for  its  offices  and  services. 

Salvadorean  Red  Cross. — The  Salvadorean  Red  Cross  recently 
presented  the  pupils  of  School  No.  1  of  Zacatecoluca  and  the  Indian 
School  of  Nahuizalco  with  supplies  of  clothing  for  needy  children. 

URUGUAY 

Housing  Board  decision. — The  Montevideo  Housing  Board 
recently  decided  to  amend  the  ordinance  of  September  21,  1925,  on 
rented  buildings  to  include  provisions  that  its  approval  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  houses,  rooms,  buildings,  etc.,  for  rent  should  be  valid 
for  six  months  only.  New  permits  for  renting  will  be  granted  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  requirements  by  the  interested  parties  and  after 
another  inspection  by  the  office  in  question.  The  proprietor  or 
agent  who  displays  “for  rent”  signs  on  property  for  which  his  renting 
permit  has  expired,  will  be  fined  10  pesos. 

Child-welfare  bathing  beach  stations. — The  National  Council 
of  Public  Assistance  has  resolved  to  establish  two  kiosks,  one  at 
Pocitos  Beach  and  another  at  Ramirez  Beach  near  Montevideo,  to 
afford  protection  to  children  who  come  to  bathe  or  play  in  the  sand. 
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These  stations,  in  chaise  of  trained  nurses,  will  be  prepared  to 
render  first-aid  service,  will  examine  the  children  for  evidences  of 
disease,  will  conduct  health  campaig:ns  to  educate  the  public  in  child 
care  by  means  of  posters,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets,  with  emphasis  on 
the  benefits  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  will  receive  lost  children. 
From  the  part  of  the  beach  near  these  stations,  which  is  to  be  known 
as  the  “Children’s  Health  Zone,”  all  children  with  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  are  to  be  barred.  It  is  also  planned  to  have  other  similar 
stations  at  the  beach  for  children  below  normal  in  health.  Later 
child-welfare  stations  will  be  established  at  other  near-by  beaches. 

Tacuaremb6  Hospital. — The  hospital  at  Tacuarembo  was  re¬ 
cently  opened,  the  Director  of  the  National  Public  Charity  Depart¬ 
ment  attending  the  ceremony  in  company  with  other  officials  of  the 
Government.  The  National  Public  Charity  Department  contrib¬ 
uted  toward  the  hospital  181,341.80  pesos,  while  the  remaining 
30,000  pesos  were  raised  by  the  residents  of  the  city. 

Personal  hygiene  pamphlets. — The  Montevideo  Popular  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sex  Hygiene  has  recently  issued  pamphlets  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  venereal  disease,  the  statistics  on  children 
born  with  syphilis,  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  clinics  where 
patients  may  receive  free  and  effective  treatment. 

First  Uruguayan  woman  engineer. — Seuorita  Emilia  Z.  Locdel 
Palumbo,  the  first  Uruguayan  woman  engineer,  recently  gave  an 
interview,  published  in  the  Mundo  Uruguayo  for  September  15,  1927, 
in  which  were  interesting  facts  about  her  career.  Her  mother 
taught  school  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  her  children  together.  As 
a  child  Senorita  Loedel  Palumbo  exhibited  such  ability  in  mathe¬ 
matics  that  upon  the  advice  of  her  teachers  she  took  up  engineering. 
She  now  holds  a  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  where  she 
makes  plans  and  specifications  for  much  Government  construction. 

VENEZUELA 

Health  campaign. — In  conformity  with  plans  made  by  the 
Director  of  National  Health,  the  presidents  of  the  several  States 
in  which  malaria  and  hookworm  are  prevalent  have  organized 
campaigns  for  combating  the  disease.  Great  quantities  of  quinine 
and  other  medicines  have  been  sent  the  respective  State  authorities 
and  thanks  to  their  whole-hearted  cooperation  the  number  of  cases 
has  been  materially  reduced. 

Yearly  report  of  Si.m6n  KodrIguez  Institute. — Significant  of 
the  extensive  beneficent  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Simon  Rodriguez 
Institute  of  Caracas  is  the  following  report  submitted  for  the  year 
1926-27  by  that  institution. 
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Children  under  2  years  of  age; 

General  medical  service — 

Registered _ 1,  071 

Free  consultations _ 4,  987 

Prescriptions  given _  4,  834 

Milk  station — Milk  distributed,  liters _  16,  000 

Children  over  2  years  of  age  and  adults: 

Consultations _  5,  371 

Operations _  79 

Laboratory  examinations _  533 

X-ray  examinations _  69 

Quartz  lamp  treatments _ 239 

Prescriptions  given _  1,  324 

Injections _  6,  980 

Casts  applied _ 3 

Improvements  for  leprosarium. — An  expenditure  of  289,255 


bolivars  for  the  construction  of  additions  and  repair  work  in  the 
Caho  Blanco  leprosarium  recently  received  Government  authori¬ 
zation.  It  is  expected  that  with  these  improvements  500  patients 
may  be  accommodated  in  the  leprosarium. 


BOLIVIA 


National  poet  honored. — Senor  Rosendo  Villalobos,  considered 
by  many  the  first  poet  of  Bolivia  to-day,  has  been  nationally  honored 
by  a  coronation,  special  delegations  from  Chuquisaca,  El  Beni, 
Potosi,  Santa  Cruz,  Cochabamba,  Tarija,  and  Oruro  coming  to 
La  Paz  the  latter  part  of  July  to  take  part  in  the  celebrations,  at 
which  a  representative  from  each  delegation  was  given  several 
minutes  to  voice  the  appreciation  of  his  city  for  Senor  Villalobos. 

BRAZIL 

Bust  of  Nilo  Pe^anha. — On  October  3,  1927,  a  bust  of  the  late 
Nilo  Pe<janha,  a  distinguished  Brazilian  statesman,  was  unveiled  in 
one  of  the  city  parks  in  Nictheroy.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by 
Dona  Annita  Pe^anha,  widow  of  the  eminent  Brazilian,  national 
deputies  and  senators.  State  authorities,  groups  of  pupils  from  the 
city  schools,  and  the  president  of  the  League  of  National  Defense. 
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COLOMBIA 

Centenary  of  the  death  of  the  Liberator. — A  bill  providing 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Sim6n 
Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  and  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  San  Pedro  Alejandrino  estate  near  the  city  of  Santa  Marta  where 
he  died  was  recently  presented  in  the  Colombian  congress.  Its 
sponsors  propose  that  a  large  modern  iron  bridge  be  built  across  the 
Manzanares  River  to  afford  easy  access  to  the  estate;  that  a  permanent 
guard  of  honor  taken  from  the  National  army  garrison  stationed  at 
Santa  Marta  be  maintained,  and  that  each  department  contribute 
toward  the  celebration  planned  by  presenting  a  bronze  bust  of  some 
one  of  its  most  noteworthy  sons  to  be  placed  along  the  Avenue  of  the 
Liberator,  who  led  five  of  the  South  American  Republics  to  freedom. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  15.  1927 


Argentine  railway?  in  1928 . 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks,  inciuding  branches  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  on  Aug.  31, 1927. 

Argentine  grain  exports . 


Foreign  trade  of  Argentina,  8  months  of  1927. . . 

Production  and  consumption  of  yerba  mat£  in  Argentina. 


Oct.  4  Tracy  Lay,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

Oct.  5  Do. 

Oct.  6  Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

...do .  Do. 

Oct.  19  Do. 


Report  on  commerce  and  industries  in  Bolivia  for  September. 
1927. 

BBADL 

.kmazon  rubber  crop  in  1927 . 


Budget  for  the  State  of  Cear&  for  1927,. . 

Finances  of  the  State  of  Sergipe  during  1928  and  1927 . 

Law  governing  the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  chemical  preparations 
for  agriculture  or  livestock. 

Textiie  imports  into  Brazil  during  1928 . 


Training  school  for  nurses  in  State  of  Pernambuco . 

New  bond  issue  by  the  State  of  Pernambuco . . . 

.\mazon  Vaiiey  rubber  market  in  September,  1927 . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  at  Bahia  for  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1927. 

Preliminary  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  Santos  consular 
district,  ({uarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1927. 

Declared  exports  from  Bahia,  during  September,  1927 . . 

The  camauba  wax  market  at  Bahia . . . 

Program  of  second  centennial  of  coffee  in  Brazil . . 

Tobacco  exports  from  Bahia,  September,  1927 . . . 

Declared  exports  from  Man&os  first  9  months  of  1927 . 

Cocoa  movement  at  Bahia  during  September,  1927 . 

Flotation  of  loan  by  the  State  of  Sergipe . 

Exports  of  manganc.se  ore  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  ^ptember, 
1927. 

Statement  of  declared  exports;  coffee  exported,  and  movement 
of  vessels,  during  September,  1927. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Sao  Paulo,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1927. 

Commeree  and  industries  of  Man&os  for  September  quarter,  1927. 
Review  of  Brazilian  eommerce  and  industries  for  September,  1927. 

Livestock  breeding  stations  for  Amazonas . . . 

Road  building  in  State  of  Bahia . 


Sept.  30  O.  II.  Butler,  vice  consul  at 
La  Paz. 


George  E.  Seltzer,  vice 
consul  at  Man&os. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul 
at  Pernambuco. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Do. 

John  R.  Minter,  consul  at 
Para. 

Howard  Donovan. 


...do . ^  Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 

at  Santos. 

...do .  Howard  Donovan. 

Oct.  5  Do. 

Oct.  7  C.  R.  Cameron. 

Oct.  8  Howard  Donovan. 

...do _ I  George  E.  Seltzer. 

...do . 1  Howard  Donovan. 

Oct.  10  Do. 

...do _ I  Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Oct.  12  Fred  D.  Fisher. 

Oct.  15  C.  R.  Cameron. 

...do .  George  E.  Seltzer. 

...do _ i  Calude  I.  Dawson. 

Oct.  18  George  E.  Seltzer. 

Oct.  19  Howard  Donovan. 


Size  of  Chilean  flag  determined . 

Principal  imports  into  the  Territory  of  Magallanes,  during  the 
1928  calendar  year. 

COLOMBU 

The  postal  service,  Buenaventura . 


Exports  from  Buenaventura  during  September,  1927 _ 

Articles  imported  through  port  of  Buenaventura  during  June, 
1927. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Santa  Marta  for  quarter 
ending  Sept.  30, 1927. 

General  survey  of  business  conditions  Cartagena  consular  dis¬ 
trict  for  September,  1927. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Buenaventura,  quarter 
ending  Sept.  30, 1927. 

COSTA  RICA 

September  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Port  Limon  consular 
district,  third  quarter. 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Puntarenas  for  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1927. 

CUBA 

Review  of  general  business  conditions  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  con¬ 
sular  district  for  third  quarter,  1927. 

Annual  report  of  the  Province  of  Matanzas  consular  district  for 
the  year  1928. 


Sept.  10  Embassy. 

...do _ (  John  T.  Garvin,  vice  consul 

at  Punta  Arenas. 

Sept.  29  R.  Hudson  Fetner,  vice 
consul  at  Buenaventura, 
j  Oct.  6  Do. 

'  Uct.  11  Chtules  Forman,  consul  at 
I  Buenaventura. 

Oct.  15  Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice 
I  consul  at  Santa  Marta. 

!...do _ I  Edward  B.  Rand,  vice  con- 

I  sul  at  Cartagena. 

I  Oct.  19  I  Charles  Forman. 


Oct.  13  ’  Roderick  W.  L'nckles,  vice 
;  consul  at  San  Jose. 

Oct.  14  I  Thomas  J.  Maleadj,  vice 
I  consul  at  Port  Limon. 

Oct.  17  I  Roderick  W.  Vnckles. 


Sept.  30  j  Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Oct.  12  Augustus  Ostertag,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Matanzas. 
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Reports  received  to  November  13,  1927 — Continued. 


Subjoct 

Date  I 

.\uthor 

CUBA— continued 

1927  ■ 

September  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba . 

Oct.  24  ! 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general 
at  Habana. 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  general  conditions  at  Nuevitas,  ejuarter 
ending  Sept.  30,  1927. 

Oct.  29  * 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul 
at  Nuevitas. 

Declared  exports  from  all  consulates  in  Cuba  during  October,  ! 

S'ov.  2 

L.  J.  Keena. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Exports  of  cocoa  beans  from  Puerto  Plata  consular  district,  for 
ejuarter  ended  June  30, 1927. 

Oct.  7 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  district,  quarter  ended 

...do _ i 

Do. 

Sept.  30,  1927. 

Review  of  Santo  Domingo  consular  district,  for  third  quarter. 

Oct.  10 

William  B.  Lawton,  vice 

1927.  Oeneral  conditions. 

1 

consul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Dominican  Government  revenues  for  September,  1927 . 

Oct.  15 

Do. 

The  tobacco  crop . 

Oct.  29 

W.  A.  Bickers. 

ECVAlKm 

1 

September  review  of  commerce  and  industries . . 

OrATEMALA 

Oct.  12 

W.  Allen  Rhode,  con.sul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Collee  crop  and  exijorts  for  qiwrter  ending  Sept.  30, 1927 . . 

Oct.  21  ; 

11.  Eric  Trammell,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Guatemala  City. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  September,  and  for 

Oct.  21 

Do. 

cluarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1927. 

.Sugar  and  sugiir  exports  for  the  years  192.'i  and  1928 . 

Oct.  28 

Do. 

Increase  in  postage  on  mail  originating  in  Guatemala . 

Nov.  1 

Do. 

HAITI 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  Sept.  ;J0, 

1Q>7 

HONDURAS 

Oct.  2 

Winthrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at 
Cape  Haitien. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Honduras  for  Septemt)er, 
1927. 

Oct.  1 

Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Castilla  for  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  1927. 

Oct.  5 

Winfield  II.  Scott,  vice  con 
sul  at  Puerto  Castilla. 

Statistics  of  im|>ort  and  export  movements  through  the  customs 
of  La  Ceiba,  during  fiscal  year  .\ug.  1, 1928,  to  July  31, 1927. 

Oct.  8 

Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at  La 
Ceiba. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  La  Ceiba,  <iuartcr  ended 

Oct.  10 

Do. 

.Sept.  30,  1927. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Cortes,  thirri 
quarter,  1927. 

Oct.  13 

Ray  Fox,  consul  at  Puerto 
Cortes. 

Export  figures  of  the  Republic  of  llondunis  for  fiscal  year  1925-28. 

Oct.  17 

Geo.  P.  Shaw. 

New  stamp  tax  law . . . 

Oct.  20 

I.egation. 

MEXICO 

Supplies  of  balsa,  or  corkwood.. . 

Oct.  6 

Paul  H.  Foster,  consul  at 
Salina  Cruz. 

Economic  conditions  in  Salina  Cruz  consular  district,  quarter 

1  Oct.  9 

Do. 

ended  Sept.  30,  1927. 

Construction,  public  and  private,  for  Torreon  district,  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30, 1927. 

Oct.  10 

‘  Wm.  I.  Jackson,  consul  at 
Torreon. 

Street  paving  at  Durango . 

Oct.  13 

David  J.  1).  Myers,  consul  at 
Durango. 

Long  distance  telephone  service  established  from  Mexico  City 
through  Monterey  with  the  Cnited  States. 

Oct.  17 

1  William  E.  Chapman,  con 

1  sul  at  Monterey. 

NICARAGUA 

Condition  of  the  1927  collee  crop,  and  exports  of  coffee  for  third 
quarter  of  1927. 

Oct.  1 

Christian  T.  Stegcr,  consul 
at  Corinto. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  district,  third  quarter . 

Oct.  3 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Bluefields  district,  third 
quarter  of  1927. 

Oct.  5 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Destination  of  Nicaraguan  coffee  crop . 

Oct.  14 

Christian  T.  Steger. 

PANAMA 

Septemlier  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Republic  of 
Manama.  Salvador 

Oct.  13 

1  11.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
j  Panama  City. 

September  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  El  Salvador, 
nnancial  conditions. 

1  Oct.  3 

Le  Roy  F.  Beers,  vice  consul 
at  San  Salvador. 

Budget  of  Salvador  for  fiscal  year  1927-28 . 

Oct.  21 

Do. 

URUGUAY 

Business  conditions  in  Uruguay  for  the  September,  1927,  qmirter 

VENEZUELA 

.  Sept.  30 

C.  Carrigan,  consul  general 
in  charge  at  Montevideo. 

Venezuelan  trade-mark  law,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 

Sept.  29 

I.egation. 

July  22,  1927,  No.  16,  255. 

Changes  and  additions  to  customs  tariff  of  Venezuela,  published 
in  El  Universal  of  Oct.  18, 19^. 

Oct.  18 

'  Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Caracas. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Puerto  Cahello  consular 
district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1927. 

...do _ 

..  George  R.  Phelan,  vice  con- 
1  sul  at  Puerto  Cahello. 

